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CHRONICLE 


The President’s Tour.—Entering the State of Wash- 
ington on October 7, President Taft finished the first 
half of his tour and touched the first state bordering on 


the Pacific ocean. From the time he left Beverly, Mass., 
on September 15, the President journeyed 6,456 miles, 
traversing fifteen states and making more than one hun- 
dred speeches on various subjects. The President stood 
the trip remarkably well. Even the high altitude of Col- 
orado, Wyoming and Utah failed to dampen his ardor, 
and he seems to have withstood the inconvenience of 
three weeks in sleeping cars better than younger men 
in his party. It is easy to believe that President Taft 
has made personal friends wherever he went. He is 
easy and simple and kindly, and these qualities appeal 
“His speeches all sound sincere,” says the 
“What he has done he did because 
In refusing 
In 


to every one. 
New York Globe. 
he thought it wholesome for the country. 
to do certain things he acted upon the same motive. 
his official conduct he has done almost nothing with his 


eye on the grand stand.” 


President Taft and Trusts.—At Pocatello, Idaho, 
President Taft made what may be taken as his final 
answer to the criticisms directed by certain business in- 
terests against his declaration that the Attorney General 
must pursue without discretion prosecutions against 
combinations existing in violation of the Sherman law. 
Under his oath of office he had no discretion, he declared, 
in the prosecution of such combines, and could not with- 
hold prosecution just to help business. He said that he 





recognized the harm to business that such prosecutions 
would bring, but said that such prosecutions must go 
on, and that business must reform itself and come out 
of the toils of reform and the evil of unlawful com- 
bination to a future tranquillity and prosperity. 


Danger, Says Cardinal—Cardinal Gibbons, in the 
course of a notable sermon at the Baltimore Cathedral, 
touched on some of the great public questions of the 
day. Here are some suggestive quotations from his ut- 
terances: “The election of Senators by the votes of the 
people involves the destruction of a strong bul- 
wark against dangerous popular encroachments.” “I 
have sufficient confidence in the moral integrity of our 
Legislatures to be convinced that the great majority of 
them have never bent the knee to Mammon.” “To give 
to the masses the right of annulling the acts of the Legis- 
lature is to substitute mob law for established rule.” 
“Far less menacing to the Commonwealth is an occasional 
corrupt or incompetent judge than one who would be 
the habitual slave of a capricious multitude and have his 
ear to the ground trying to ascertain the will of the 
populace.” “Every change, either in the political or re- 
ligious world, is not a reformation. ‘Better to bear those 
ills we know than fly to others we know not.of.’” 


Nation Honors Admiral Schley.—The sudden death 
of Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, which occurred 
in New York City on October 2, ended the career of one 
of the most conspicuous figures of the Spanish War of 
1898, and of one of the many distinguished men who 
have shed lustre on the American navy. Admiral Schley 
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was born in 1839, near Frederick, Md., and though not 
a Catholic, received his early training at St. John’s Col- 
lege, then under the care of the Jesuit Fathers. He 
was appointed to the Naval Academy in 1856, and was 
graduated at the head of his class four years later. His 
whole career was filled with stirring events. He served 
under Farragut in the Gulf of Mexico. In the Asiatic 
squadron he showed great bravery in the attack on 
Corean forces that had captured an American ship. In 
1884 he volunteered for the relief of the Greely Polar 
Expedition and rescued Greely and six survivors on 
Cape Sabine. In 1891 he was in Valpasaiso at a critical 
time, and acquitted himself with credit. At the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War he was assigned to the 
Flying Squadron, which sailed from Hampton Roads in 
search of the Spanish fleet. At the battle of Santiago 
Sampson was absent and Schley was the ranking officer. 
Admiral Dewey gave it as his personal opinion that 
Schley was in absolute command and entitled to the 
credit due for the glorious victory, which resulted in the 
total destruction of the Spanish ships. The Admiral 
was buried with military honors in Arlington National 
Cemetery, on the Virginia heights, overlooking Wash- 
ington. Secretary Meyer, Admiral Dewey and members 
of the Supreme Court, the diplomatic corps, the execu- 
tive branches of the government and both’ houses of 
Congress attended the funeral. 


Mexico.—Instead of the usual reports of threats and 
bodily violence indulged in by the dominant party on 
election day, rumors of bribery are rife. There seems 
to be a determination to declare Pino Suarez vice-presi- 
dent elect, whatever may have been the will of the 
voters. Political prophets are reminding Madero that 
the overthrow of Diaz was caused by his obstinacy in 
placing Corral in the vice-president’s chair——General 
Bernardo Reyes is to edit a newspaper in San Antonio, 
Texas, which was the favorite resort of Maderist sym- 
pathizers before the success of the revolution. Reyes 
says that the revolution was a failure, as far as it was 
intended to secure the rights of the citizens. The 
government has captured several consignments of arms 
which were being smuggled into the country. How many 
have escaped its vigilance?——-General S. G. Cueéllar, 
of the regular army, who lost a hand during the 
revolution, has been elected President of the lower house 
of Congress. His chief competitor had been a very 
active agitator against Diaz. Madero has given notice 
that he will propose certain changes in the law governing 
elections so that greater freedom and security may be 
enjoyed by the voters. The secret ballot has not been 
in use. Two women were permitted to cast ballots 
in the captial. They presented themselves as messengers 
of their husbands who could not attend. 











Canada.—The latest returns show that in the Province 
of Quebec 38 Liberals were elected, 25 Conservatives and 
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2 Nationalists. Several recounts still in progress may 
change these figures slightly. Of the Conservatives 20 
are claimed as Independent and ready to vote against 
the Government, should its policy prove too Imperialistic, 
or should it yield to Orange pressure and undertake 
legislation against Catholic rights. McGill Univer- 
sity has a very high idea of its mission for the uplifting 
of Canadian youth, and is constantly begging large sums 
to avert the calamity which must fall on Canada should 
it be hampered in the least degree in the fulfilment of its 
mission. Its students, recognizing their duty in the mat- 
ter, are always ready to show the fruits of the Univer- 
sity’s training. Our readers have not forgotten the 
riots of last term. The new session opened with a 
parade of students, who had then bidden farewell to Lord 
Strathcona, a large contributor to the uplifting machine. 
Howls and yells, the attacking of street cars, the destruc- 
tion of property and a sorry attempt at resisting the 
pelice, enlivened the parade of the young dependants 
upon public bounty. A few whose legs were not as long 
as their companions’, were arrested. The Principal of 
the University expressed the strongest disapproval of 
what he called very moderately the students’ folly. The 
uplifting process includes an annual theatre night, in 
which the students are helped to a higher moral plane 
by the contemplation of one of the latest Broadway suc- 
cesses. They will soon, with the University’s approval, 
dwell upon the moral lessons to be learned from “The 
Fair Co-Ed.” Let us hope it will improve their 
manners. 





Great Britain—Two thousand cases of peaches from 
the Wenatchee Valley in the State of Washington were 
delivered in London in excellent condition and found 
a ready sale. They were the first Pacific Coast peaches 
to reach the English market, and were only thirteen days 
in transit. The sales recorded in the Estate Mart dur- 
ing the year amounted to nearly 6 millions, sterling, an 
increase Of 2 millions over those of last year——In 
noticing the death of Arabi Pasha, the papers generally 
use a favorable tone very unlike that which they used 
toward him thirty years ago. According to one account, 
apparently worthy of belief, his repatriation was due to 
the intercession of the present king, who, making the tour 
of India, as Prince of Wales, received him, then in exile 
in Ceylon, and was so impressed with his story as to 
promise to do what he could to obtain his return to 
Egypt. 





Ireland.—The railway companies have agreed to take 
back 90 per cent. of the strikers, and the remainder as 
soon as places can be found for them. They refuse to 
recognize extern organizations, and the men give up 
their claim to discriminate against non-union traffic, or 
any other. The workers on the Great Midland and a 
majority on the other lines declined to obey the orders 
of the English Executive, unless it also ordered a sym- 
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pathetic strike on British railways, and the disposition 
is general to reject such dictation in future. The Lon- 
don Telegraph and the Daily Mail commend the shrewd- 
ness of the Irish workmen in disobeying the unjust or- 
ders of the London society. Others contrast the peace- 
ableness of the Irish strikers with the turbulence of those 
in England. The six Dublin M. Ps. had much to do 
with arranging the terms. The Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce has initiated an Employers’ Union, with the ob- 
ject of securing protection against strikers, and promot- 
ing legislation “to prevent strikes and lock-outs with- 
out notice and until both parties have submitted their 
differences to arbitration.’——-The Language Proces- 
sion in Dublin was as imposing as usual, though the 
strike interfered with some of its exhibits. Dr. Hyde, 
the principal speaker, said the Gaelic League should now 
wage unrelenting war on the National Board of Educa- 
tion, the most deadly and persistent enemy of the Gaelic 
Revival and of national sentiment. On the same day 
Bishop Gilmartin, in an elaborate analysis of the Inter- 
mediate educational system, said it has to be reformed 
from top to bottom. The resolution taken at the Bel- 
fast Unionist meeting, to establish a “Provisional Gov- 
ernment” in North-East Ulster, in the event of Home 
Rule being enacted, has not received much sympathy 
from the Unionist press, and the Jrish Times denounces 
it as giving away their case, inasmuch as it provides for 
Home Rule in one province, while opposing it in the 
others. Mr. Moore, M. P., and others having spoken in a 
violent anti-Catholic vein, despite the warning of the 
Duke of Abercorn, that “the religious argument” would 
injure their cause in England, Mr. Sykes, M. P., a Cath- 
olic Unionist, protested against this method of conduct- 
ing the campaign, and declared that if the leaders did 
not officially condemn such tactics, many Unionists 
would decline to take part in it, and no Catholic could 
remain a Unionist. Mr. T. W. Russell announced in 
Tyrone that the Home Rule measure will be thorough in 
its character and financially satisfactory, fully restoring 
“the sovereign right of Ireland to make its own laws.” 
Mr. Russell defeated the Unionist in a close contest. 
The election of Mr. Gladstone in Kilmarnock by a 
largely increased majority on an exclusively Home Rule 
issue is regarded as strengthening the hand of the Gov- 
ernment. Sergeant Charles O’Connor, K. C., has been 
appointed Attorney-General for Ireland. He was born 
in Dublin, 1855, educated in the Jesuit College of Tulla- 
beg, and named Solicitor-General, 1909. Sir Redmond 
Barry, whom he succeeds, is not, as was stated, the only 
Catholic Lord Chancelor since Lord O’Hagan, Chancellor 
Naish having also filled that office. 











Italy —Whether Tripoli was bombarded or not the 
press dispatches up to October 3 were unable to say, 
so conflicting were the reports. It is of interest to 
know that the only Italians who remained in the city 
were the Apostolic Prefect, Mgr. Rosetti, and a few 








Franciscan friars, who refused to accept the offer to 
withdraw. Later reports confirmed the news that the 
city had been bombarded, but as late as October 5 no 
landing had yet been effected. On the other hand the 
intelligence came, through Turkish channels, that the 
battleship Conte di Cavour had been blown up by a mine 
in the harbor of Tripoli and went down with all on 
board; that England had been requested to intervene, 
and also that Bostani Effendi, the Turkish delegate at 
the Council of the Union of the~ Interparliamentary 
Union, which met at Paris, had suggested that Turkey 
should offer directly to Italy to arbitrate. The session 
of the Council was stormy, the Italian delegate threaten- 
ing to withdraw. On October 7 the news came that 
Tripoli was under the government of the Italian Rear 
Admiral Borea d’Olmo, but that Constantinople was in 
a ferment, and that the press called for a determined re- 
sistance. As many as 800 Italians have left that city, 
and disturbances are occurring in Asia Minor. The 
bombardment did no harm to the city proper, and the 
number of casualties was very small. The Turks re- 
mained passive during the attack. 








Germany.—Germany, previous to the outbreak of the 
war between Italy and Turkey, had made every possible 
effort to secure a peaceful settlement of the controversy. 
At Rome and at Censtantinople the German Amibassa- 
dors were directed to labor unintermittently in the cause 
of peace. Even when the war had broken out the entire 
statecraft of Germany was constantly employed to 
bring it to a speedy conclusion. According to the English 
“Chronicle” the German: Ambassador at Constantinople 
proposed to the Sultan a cession of Tripoli to the Italian 
Government, in which case the Emperor promised to 
provide for a suitable compensation to be made to 
Turkey. Many of the German papers have bitterly op- 
posed what, without mincing matters, they call “the rob- 
ber policies” of Italy. Germany, however, has through- 
out observed the most perfect neutrality, although she 
refused officially to proclaim this, on the plea that the 
war would soon be ended. The recent balloting in the 
fourth Diisseldorf precinct, necessitated by the death of 
a member of the Reichstag, has finally resulted in a 
complete victory for the Socialist candidate, Haberland, 
over the candidate of the Centre Party, Dr. Friedrich. 
The precinct had been constantly carried by the Centre 
Party in all previous elections. Unfortunately the 
National Liberals in their animosity against the Catholic 
Party had made common cause with the Socialists in 
their attack upon it, and had helped in the campaign of 
slander and defamation against it. They professed that 
they would withdraw frem the elections, but their in- 
fluence threw an added weight into the Socialist scale to 
give it the preponderance. During previous elections a 
great number of the Liberals had always cast their vote 
for the Centre Party. Their cooperation with the Social- 
Democrats in an active press campaign bodes evil both for 
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themselves and for the Centre. Principles have already 
been sacrificed, and it is to be feared that the same bit- 
terness will manifest itself on the part of the Liberals 
in other cities as well when the regular elections take 
place. The retaliation of the Centre Party can but 
heighten the confusion to the delight of the Social- 
Democrats. 


-Austria.—Considerable indignation is expressed at the 
ItaYian military activity along the coast of Albania. It 
is rumored that an Austrian fleet may be dispatched to 
Prevesa if the Italian warships insist upon landing their 
troops upon the Albanian shores. A series of conferences 
have already taken place between the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and the Foreign Minister, Count von Aehren- 
thal. Of the late Austrian riots the Tdgliche Rund- 
shau, a National Liberal writes: “The blood 
which flowed in the streets of Vienna must be laid to the 
At a meeting held in the 





organ, 


account of Social-Democracy.” 
suburbs of the city Comrade Miller had declared in his 
speech, “thousands of windows will be broken on the 
Many of the mob, it is known, came prepared 
Socialist leaders 


morrow.” 
with stones and inflammable material. 
had listened compacently to the cries for revolution and 
for Portugal. When they saw, however, how serious the 
disturbance threatened to become, they tried in vain to 
allay it. They found that it is easier to conjure up a 
spirit than to put it down. 


Spain.—The complete collapse of what promised to 
be a violent revolutionary attack on the form of govern- 
ment is hailed with unfeigned delight by the dynastic 
newspapers. Premier Canalejas displayed unwonted and 
unexpected energy, and the people in some of the large 
cities where trouble was feared did nothing to provoke 
disorder. The Spanish situation in Morocco is made 
more trying by the action of a santon of great local 
celebrity, who has proclaimed a religious war and is 
summoning all good Mussulmans to the banner of the 





‘Prophet. 


Holland.—The municipal election last month in Rot- 
terdam resulted in a decisive victory for the Conservative 
candidates. The anti-religitus clique that has ruled the 
city for so long has lost its control of the municipality. 
The Council will now be made up of 27 Catholics and 
orthodox Protestant members against 19 Liberals and 
Socialists. Rotterdam is the second city of Holland in 
number of population, and the first in commercial im- 


portance. 


Portugal.—The first anniversary of the birth of the 
socalled republic was celebrated by gentle reminders 
‘that the country had not been transformed. One news- 
paper remarked that the wife of one of the cabinet 
ministers used to buy a hat now and then for ten or at 
the most fifteen dollars; now she spends thirty or forty 
lollars every few days for the same purpose, “and she 


has not inherited anything.” The custom house re- 
ceipts for July, 1911, were four hundred and thirty- 
eight million dollars less than they were for July, 1910. 
The causes assigned are popular discontent with the gov- 
ernment, the emigration of wealthy people, and the with- 
drawal of capital from business. Reports of spasmo- 
dic attempts to restore the monarchy seem to indicate the 
absence of a master mind to direct the royalists, who 
were so easily overwhelmed at the outset because they 
were without a leader. 








Sweden.—The elections which took place in Septem- 
ber show a decided gain for the Socialists. Returns for 
204 seats out of 234 show the following results: Right, 
61; Left, 87; Socialists, 56. 


China.—The enterprises to be undertaken in Manchuria 
with the “Four-nation loan” are the following: 14,000,000 
silver dollars for colonization, reclamation of waste lands, 
the laying out of pastures and general agricultural in- 
dustry; 4,000,000 in planting forests and opening up 
agricultural industry in Hehlungkiang (the extreme 
Northern province); 2,000,000 in opening up mines, 
especially gold ones; 20,000,000 for the reform of the 
currency system in the three Eastern provinces. Of the 
£400,000 paid in advance, £300,000 were spent on plague 
prevention measures, and the remaining £100,000 on the 
promoting of sugar mills and general industrial works. 
——The Government has contracted to purchase 3,000 
tons of brass from Japan for minting copper coins of 
the new currency. Four officials, with Chen Kin-tas 
at their head, have proceeded abroad to study the cur- 
rency system of different countries——The opium confer- 
ence announced for July was indefinitely postponed. 
A widespread epidemic is reported among the tarbagans 
of the Amur district. Dr. Jordan, President of Le- 
land Stanford University, has stirred up the diplomatic 
corps of Tokio by the “intemperate and offensive” lan- 
guage he used with regard to Russia. President Jordan 
is making a series of addresses on the peace movement. 











Cholera in Albania.—News received from a traveler 
in the Turkish provinces north of Greece indicates that 
the Ottoman Empire has more to fear from the cholera 
than from the Italian warships cruising in the Adriatic. 
The tourist was sailing down the Albanian coast ten days 
ago, when the vessel anchored off the pest camp of 
what was left of two Turkish regiments. He states that 
800 of the soldiers had died in the preceding fortnight. 
Turkish authorities have imitated the Italian officials in 
their efforts to keep secret the extent of the plague in 
their country, and with better success. On his voyage 
down the Dalmatian and Albanian coast the writer re- 
ports that out of sixty-two hours the trip lasted, thirty- 
six hours were spent at anchor off the little ports, none 
of which the ship was allowed to enter. Official reports 
of cholera in this region have been very meagre, only 





a few cases having been listed. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Art and Religion 


In his recent lectures to art students in London Sir 
W. B. Richmond regretted the neglect of biblical sub- 
jects by modern painters, and attributed their inferiority 
to the fact that they no longer sought inspiration from 
the most stimulating and nobly suggestive book in all 
literature. The same conclusion, premised with more 
spiritual insight, may be gathered from the late John 
La Farge’s lecture on Millet, in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It is no new discovery; nor need one be an art 
critic to know that we have left artistic greatness a few 
centuries behind us, and that then it almost invariably 
sprang out of the bible. 

3ut the mere study of the Bible, however intent, will 
not create a school of da Vincis in London, Chicago or 
The decay of art was coincident with the 
Protestantism rose 


elsewhere. 
apparent glorification of the bible. 
up, Bible in hand, protesting that it had rescued it, the 
only source of true religion, from the repressive grasp 
of popery, and proceeded to scatter it broadcast through 
the world. Yet Protestantism never succeeded in giving 
to biblical subjects the artistic expression which the un- 
biblical papists had achieved. It could get the Bible by 
heart, but it could not get the heart out of the Bible. 
This alone might lead one to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong with Protestantism; that its discovery of 
the Bible’s worth is as much a myth as Luther’s dis- 
covery of the book itself. It has, in fact, abandoned its 
claims, and having lost faith in the Bible’s religious in- 
spiration is beginning to look to it for inspiration in art. 
Not even art will it find in that way. 

Back of our admiration for Greek artistic achieve- 
ment is our wonder that pagans could have done so well; 
for with the medieval masters in mind we unconsciously 
seek a religious motive in the highest grade of artistic 
And in this we are right; we find it even 
golden age religion, 
energizing principle, 


excellence. 
among the Greeks. In 
such as it was, 
and the artist who adorned Pantheon or temple had to 
strain after something beyond the earth. Gods and god- 
desses were his theme, and to typify a man he deified a 
hero. When Greek sophistication supplanted the old be- 
liefs, art seemed to have lost motive and material. Re- 
ligion, art and literature—if we except the literature of 
philosophic enquiry—flourished, decayed and died to- 
Then or later artistic genius never soared high 


Greece's 


was an active 


gether. 
unless religion impelled and sustained its flight. 

But even in their masterpieces the Greeks fail to in- 
spire to what is noblest in thought or achievement. Great 
in technique and representation of types, they caught the 
face of nature in some of her phases, but little of her soul 
and never her soul at the highest. They carved and limned 
finely what they knew; but mercy, purity, charity, spiri- 
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tual tenderness, humility with its heroisms, hope and faith 
divine, were unknown to their brush and chisel, for these 
were not pagan virtues. They were flowers that grew, 
after glory had Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Calvary; and scarcely had their seeds been 
scattered through the earth by the breath of Pentecost, 
than they struggled for rude expression in the frescoes 
and sarcophagi of the Catacombs—rude in technique but 
noble in the attempt, not always unsuccessful, to picture 


Greece's departed, in 


loftier ideals than. had entered into artists’ dreams. 
When Christian virtues and ideals were free to go 
into the open, free from Roman persecution, Byzantine 
formalism and the pall of barbarism which the inpouring 
of heathen tribes spread over Europe, the fulness and 
richness of art for the first time dawned upon humanity. 
It was no sudden effulgence of glorious light. The great 
builders, sculptors, painters, metallurgists of the Middle 
Ages were not a galaxy of genius that burst unheralded 
on the world.’ Giotto, commonly deemed the first of the 
Great Masters, became so by adorning the great church 
that had been raised to honor the great saint of Assisi. 
The life and the favorite text of St. 
I'rancis, “Ye creatures of the Lord, bless the Lord!” 
broadening his scope, lent variety and freshness to his 
treatment; but otherwise he was following the example 
of centuries. He was but a step beyond Duccio, who 
again had only slightly advanced on his predecessors. 
The Church was the centre of all art. The effort to 
provide the Saviour with a fitting house for Sacrifice 
and created architecture; the desire to 
adorn it created sculptors, woodcarvers, metallurgists, 


character and 


Sacraments 


painters, workers in pictured glass, tapestry, mosaics and 
every kind of art and handicraft. Their theme was 
Christ the Saviour, foreshadowed in the Old Testament 
and realized in the New; and they brought to their work 
the spirit in which the monks illuminated the Bible: both 
gave the best human setting in their power to God’s 
House and God's Book. The monks were artists and 
builders too, and the nrst art schools were the monastic 
workshops. There men learned to build and carve and 
mould and paint, and find their models in the Bible. 

At first they followed the fashion of Byzantium, but 
soon the ardor of their faith and the fresh spirit of the 
new Christian peoples broke through the rigid, restric- 
tive formalism by which the Eastern Emperors kept art 
and theology in chains. Then arose glorious temples to 
house a tabernacle and uphold a cross; and the life of 
the Master, taken out of the Bible, caught from the 
lips of the preacher and the mystery player and from the 
example of His servants. was carved in choir and aisle, 
and limned on wall and window and frescoed dome. 
Christ, from crib to cross, from grave to glory, was the 
central theme; around Him were grouped His prophets, 
martyrs, confessors; but always nearest to Him and 
dearest to the artist was the Virgin Mother who bore 
Him. 

For centuries schools of craftsmen wrought in His 
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service in Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Padua, Siena, Cluny, 
Canterbury, Antwerp, wherever a church or monastery 
rose; and they wrought for love. Like the monastic 
illuminators, they generally left no name, sought no 
reputation ; they labored for the glory of God and their 
soul’s salvation. Faith and skill fused and grew to- 
gether, age improving on age and artist on artist, till 
at the end of the 13th century Giotto completed 
the course, founding in the frescoes of Assisi the school 
of artistic perfection; and fittingly his most perfect pic- 
tures were “My Lady Poverty” of St. Francis and 
“Poverty, Chastity and Obedience,” the counsels of re- 
ligious perfection. 

From Giotto and the Van Eycks to the new school of 
the Renaissance, religion was the inspiration of great- 
ness in every field of artistic and intellectual endeavor. 
Theology, the Christian belief, informed 
men’s minds and evoked their powers. St. Thomas for- 
mulated it, Dante poetized it, the builders glorified it in 
“poems of stone,” and artists illumined it on fresco and 
canvas with “the light that never was on sea or land.” 
“Frescoed theology” is the aptly descriptive summary of 
the works of the Great Masters. Take away what was 
inspired directly or indirectly by Catholic faith and de- 
votion, and nothing great is left. 

Protestantism rose, and at once wherever it flourished 
artistic progress was cut off as with a knife. Christian 
art had grown around the altar, and Protestantism’s first 
work was to tear the altar down, literally as well as 
figuratively. The Crucified Christ, the Madonna, the 
carved and pictured glories of the saints it destroyed or 
maimed, wherever it could reach them, in England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and, though it has 
occasionally sought, it has never found inspiration to re- 
place them. Landseer, Hogarth and Reynolds could 
paint animals and ordinary persons with marvelous 
fidelity to nature, but they are inferior to Giotto, the 
Van Eycks and others of the Catholic masters, who con- 
ceived all creatures as ordained acording to their na- 
tures to glorify the Lord. Michael Angelo, when asked 
by Francis of Holland what was his master principle, 
said it was to regard all things created as imita- 
tions of the Omnipotent. This was not the viewpoint 
of the Reformers who, having failed utterly in the 
higher reaches of art, labeled as “Dark” the marvelous 
ages which were illumined by the brightest galaxy of 
artistic craftsmen and intellectual giants that ever ap- 
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peared in the history of man. 

Since the rise of the Oxford movement what is best in 
Protestantism has been going back in art and literature 
as in theology to the models of the Middle Ages. Over- 
beck, an ardent Catholic, set it the example in Germany, 
and Millet in France, where the conditions had long ob- 
tained which had cramped art and religion in the 
Byzantine empire. “In France especially,” says La 
Farge, “the Church had little to do but what the State 
granted, even in art. But the State had long ago laid 





its hand on art, as on everything else it could regulate. 
The military organizations of Napoleon reached after 
him into the domains of art and literature, and the great 
educational mechanisms are the means of controlling 
the powers which are the freest functions of men.” 
Overbeck and Millet, breaking through the formulas, 
restored religious art and suffered for it. If “in Millet 
remains the feeling which marks the great works of the 
Middle Ages, in which the soul of old France established 
a form as important as the Greek,” it is because he 
breathed a like atmosphere. A Norman peasant’s son, 
religion encompassed him from childhood. “His people 
had,” says La Farge, “the respectability of admitted 
poverty,” the dignity of mind induced by religious prac- 
tice and the consciousness that to be poor and to have to 
endure and toil was a special gift of God. Named after 
the Saint of Assisi, he was waked at morn with the 
“Wake up little Francis; already the birds are 
singing the glory of God.” In the evening the family 
read together St. Augustine, St. Jerome’s Letters, 
Fénelon and Bossuet; and his uncle, a peasant priest, 
who often labored with him in the fields, taught him to 
know and value the Bible. Reared in the spirit of “My 
Lady Poverty,” he was akin to Giotto, a Catholic peasant 
of another day and race, but of like inspiration and at- 
mosphere. Millet went out into the world, and for a 
while, in order to find a market for his pictures, followed 
the free fashion of the time; but soon his soul revolted 
against such work, and he began to paint his brother 
peasants toiling and praying as he knew and felt, and so 
brought back a glimpse of the Middle Ages. Like the 
early religious workers, he had slight reward. “He 
painted to the end in difficulties, but he managed to bring 
up a family and live a life which does honor to man.” 
An American artist, who is interested in wax-painting, 
recently discovered in Europe a medieval book which 
describes the process of preparing wax as a medium of 
color. Having prescribed the ingredients and their due 
proportion it continues: When you have everything 
ready make the Sign of the Cross, recite devoutly the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, the Invocation to the Holy 
Ghost—and it adds a series of other prayers especially 
composed for the occasion—then mix and boil, and during 
the fusing process pray earnestly to God for a happy 


call: 


result. 

The lesson is, as Sir Wm. Richmond lays down, 
“Back to the Bible’; but prayerfully and reverently. 
Sack to the Bible as it was known and loved and lived 
in the ages that produced its nearest artistic interpreters ; 
in other words, Back to the Ages of Faith. 

M. KENNY, 8.J. 


Spain’s Social and Agrarian Problem 


In Spain, as in all, or nearly all, Latin countries, we 
suffer from a complaint which eats into the very vitals 
of society and corrupts or destroys it. That complaint is 
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politics. Among us, politics may be defined as a low 
game in which ambition and selfishness play for 
prominent and paying positions, which, when once ob- 
tained, give the winner an opportunity to further the 
interests of his kindred, his friends and his followers. 
There is no clash of ideas or platforms or principles; it 
is a struggle for place, for salary, for gain. . The in- 
terests of the nation count for little or nothing; great 
social problems attract nobody, worry nobody. The 
politicians have one aspiration, one consuming thought, 
and that is to rise, and once having reached the summit, 
to remain there and live. 

Spain is essentially an agricultural nation. 
her wealth and her prosperity are in her fields. 
than half her population of nineteen and a half millions 
live by agriculture. All those engaged in industry and 
commerce when taken together do not equal the number 
of those who till the soil. Now, how do the farm laborers 
live? They are always on the threshold of misery. By 
far the greater part, we would almost venture to say 
ninety per cent., cannot depend upon having steady work, 
and even if they could, their wages are sufficient to en- 
able them to live but not to lift their families out of a 
condition of chronic misery. What, then, is the daily 
wage of a Spanish farm laborer for his ten, twelve or 
sometimes more hours of toil? In most of the country 
and during the greater part of the year, he receives for 
his toil and sweat one peseta, or at most one peseta and 
fifty céntimos, that is, twenty or thirty cents in American 
money. Although the purchasing power of money is 
notably greater in Spain than in the United States, still 
this sum is far less than is strictly needed for the sup- 
port of a family that is often large. The consequence is 
that the farm laborer is poorly nourished, seldom tastes 
flésh meat and lives in an unsanitary hovel. His children 
get little schooling, for they must help eke out the family 
income while they are still young; and his wife has to 
do hard work for the same purpose. In a word, the 
Spanish farm laborer hardly leads a human life. This 
explains why so many emigrate. Last year, two hundred 
thousand left their country. Over three million 
Spaniards are now living outside Spain. They could not 
live at home, for hunger drove them forth. 

Happily for us, Socialism has not yet penetrated the 
country districts. Thus far, the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, protest and rebellion which has invaded the fac- 
tories and workshops of our large centres of population 
has not made its appearance among our humble tillers 
of the soil, and may it never come! Staid, sober-minded 
and industrious, they bear the hardships of their wretched 
lot with no sign of disorder, agitation or turmoil to 
ruffle the calm of our smiling fields. But the day when 
the wild gale of the city sweeps through our hamlets and 
our farm laborers combine in societies of resistance, as 
. do the workers in factories, the social cataclysm will be 
frightful; for always and everywhere the harshest and 
direst revolutionist has been hunger. 


Her life, 
More 





Are Spanish officials and politicians ignorant of this? 
We do not know, but if they are not, they pay no heed. 
For almost a century, our public men, those who devote 
themselves to politics and live by politics, have done 
nothing but scramble and wrestle for power, wrangle 
about forms of government, pile up decrees and decrees 
in the official Gazette, fight mighty, but bloodless, battles 
over spending the public revenues, and tickle the fancy 
of the people with so-called political reforms, which are 
at the same time silly, unnecessary and useless. It is a 
problem of bread, of work, of education, which Spain 
has faced for a hundred years. Some of our statesmen 
meet it with twaddle about changing the form of govern- 
ment; others rage against the Church and the religious 
sentiments of the nation; while nearly all combine to 
multiply crack-brained laws. 

In this country, where millions and millions of pesetas 
are spent yearly just for the sake of furnishing salaried 
positiens for the sons and nephews and other relatives of 
the members of the cabinet, and of keeping up thereby a 
bureaucracy which is the ruin of the nation, there are 
no available funds for utilizing and developing our 
agricultural wealth, by building roads, by extending irri- 
gation works and thus bringing under cultivation vast 
tracts of land that now lie idle, and by establishing agri- 
cultural loan institutions for the benefit of the small 
farmer, who is so often the victim of the usurer’s cruelty 
and inhumanity. 

It is our opinion that this seeming obliviousness and 
neglect of the all-important agricultural question on the 
part of our statesmen is to some extent, and perhaps to 
a great extent, deliberate and systematic. Let there be 
a positive improvement, an increase in the economic well- 
being of our rural population, and there will follow logi- 
cally and necessarily a change in our political customs, 
a change not at all to the advantage of the professional 
politician. The thing is clear. When our farm laborers 
begin to receive remunerative wages, when their economic 
redemption is effected, they will be able to energize their 
rights as citizens and freemen; they will vote for the 
candidate of their own choice, and they will no longer 
cast their ballot for the man pointed out by their em- 
ployer or overseer. 

To keep the rural voter in wretchedness is to guarantee 
the sway of the soul-driving professional politician. To 
raise the ‘economic, intellectual and moral level of the 
farm laborer is to jeopard the supremacy of the politica! 
“boss.” It follows, therefore, that there exist strong 
selfish reasons for keeping the farm laborer in the de- 
pendent position of the serf of the glebe of former 
times. 

Against this sad state of affairs, which explains so 
many anomalies and contradictions in Spanish life, (for 
example, why in a country as profoundly and essentially 
Catholic as ours, our politicians are developing an anti- 
religious scheme wholly at variance with Catholicism) only 
one protesting voice has been heard, and that is the voice 
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of the Church ; the Church, and none other, has undertaken 
a steady campaign for improving the lot of our rural 
population. 

It is now ten years since the Catholic social-agrarian 
movement was begun among us, and its development has 
been wonderful. The clergy, who formerly gave no 
thought to this work, now take it up as a sort of aposto- 
late. To their zeal and abnegation it is due that in the 
major part of Spanish dioceses there is hardly a town 
or a parish without its agricultural syndicate or coopera- 
tive store, or insurance and benefit society, or some 
similar organization for the good of the rural population. 
Two marked effects have resulted from this action on the 
part of the clergy. The countryman has been benefited 
and helped on without being corrupted by the city 
Socialists; and the relations between priests and people 
have become more intimate and friendly. It has been 
made evident that besides looking after the supreme 
spiritual interests of humanity, religion in its ministers 
strives to make this every-day life less burdensome for 
the poor, the disinherited, the lowly. 

It is true that the country priests now find themselves 
reduced to such poverty that little can be expected from 
them in this matter; but their abnegation, their self- 
sacrifice and their devotedness to their charges have en- 
abled them to achieve prodigies in the relief of the tem- 
poral needs of the poor. If the farm laborers ever do 
come to be freed from the fetters that now bind them 
down in ignorance and wretchedness they will owe their 
social and economic liberation, not to politics, not to the 
State, not to ministries, but to the Church, to Catholicism, 

NorBerto TOorRCAL, 
President, Spanish Associated Press. 


to religion. 


Euthanasia 


A good many years ago, so the story runs, an evange- 
list undertook to convert a far western town; and he 
began by begging money for the necessary expenses of 
his work from the chief men of the place. Entering a 
large business house, he addressed its head: “I have 
come to bring Christ to this city.” The merchant ex- 
pressed his gratification at such good news, whereupon 
the evangelist added: “I want you to contribute to the 
expenses.” “Certainly,” said the other, “How much do 
you expect from me?” “A hundred dollars.” “A hun- 
dred dollars for bringing Christ hither!” rejoined the 
merchant. “For such a purpose I could not give less 
than a thousand.” He opened his cheque-book, took up 
his pen, and the evangelist’s eyes glistened. ‘ As he was 
apparently beginning to write, he said: “You have your 
credentials, of course?” As the evangelist seemed non- 
plussed, he added: “You know, when the Apostles 
brought Christ to a benighted city, they often confirmed 
their preaching with miracles. Perhaps you are ready 
to work one or two.”” “The age of miracles is past,” re- 
plied the evangelist. “Well, then,” answered the mer- 








chant, ‘“‘a certificate of mission from some authorized 
source will do just as well.” “I am a minister in good 
standing,” began the evangelist. ‘To be sure,” was the 
reply, “Your conference or assembly, or convention will 
guarantee you. But who will guarantee the guarantors? 
Christ is brought to me every Sunday by my parish 
priest. He has his mission frem the Archbishop. The 
Archbishop has his from the Pope, who, as the Vicar of 
Christ, has his from our Lord himself. Perhaps you 
can show something similar?” “Sir,” answered the 
evangelist stiffly, “I have an inward call, invisible to 
man.’ “Then I fear you must be content with my in- 
ward, invisible cheque. Show me at any time an evi- 
dent, visible mission, and you shall have my evident, 
visible cheque for a thousand dollars. ‘Business is busi- 
ness, you know. Good morning.” 

The itinerant evangelist is not the only self-appointed 
teacher. Editors and proprietors of the daily press usurp 
the teacher’s functions. They are ready to do all our 
thinking for us and to furnish us with ready-made, 
“hand-me-down” opinions on science, politics, literature, 
and especially on morals and religion. The other day a 
man and a woman killed a sick person with chloroform. 
They said that she was a hopeless consumptive and they 
chloroformed her to put her out of her misery. The 
morality of their act had to be settled, and the news- 
papers undertook the task. Reporters set about inter- 
viewing lawyers, physicians, college professors, a min- 
ister or two, and the views of all were published for the 
instruction of the public. 

It might have occurred to the newspaper men that 
none of those they quoted, not even the Emeritus Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, has any title to speak with 
authority on moral questions, and that they might have 
interviewed aviators, jockeys, professors of legerdemain 
and Admiral Ching Pih Kwong, just as profitably. That 
no such idea crossed their mind shows clearly how incom- 
petent they are with regard to the office they usurp, and 
sets a thoughtful man reflecting on the tremendous dan- 
gers threatening society by reason of that ursurpation. 
Some of the persons quoted spoke reasonably enough, as 
far as they went; which, though it makes one esteem 
their common sense, is no sign of their authority in the 
matter. Others, on the contrary, talked glibly of useless 
suffering, showing that, notwithstanding their assumption 
of wisdom, they had not grasped the very elementary 
notion, that the wiser one is, the more he shrinks from 
calling anything useless. Moreover, they were guilty of 
a shameless begging of the question in assuming physical 
suffering to be an unmixed evil, and that the full and 
final decision as to how far it is to be tolerated is entirely 
within man’s competence, points on which the whole 
question turns, and on which the general opinion of 
mankind is wholly opposed to theirs. Let us see what 
natural and supernatural morality have to say on the sub- 
ject; but before doing so let us remark, since so many 
are ready to settle the question on utilitarian or humani- 
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tarian grounds or on mere sentimentality, the practical 
danger that pity for the suffering may be a wicked pre- 
text to cover the real motive of taking their lives, as 
appears to have happened in the case that has raised this 
discussion. 

Natural reason tells us that our life is not in our own 
power. We originate life neither for ourselves nor for 
others: we, therefore, can neither end it for ourselves 
nor for others at will. The beginning of life, its course 
and its ending are in the hands of the Creator of life and 
Lord of death. Only One could say: “I have power to 
lay it down,” and He could say it, because He could add: 
“I have power to take it up again.” This doctrine is 
confirmed by the fact, that the Creator of our nature has 
implanted in it an instinct to conserve it in ourselves 
and to respect it in others, against which one must con- 
tend who imperils his own life lawfully, or justly takes 
that of another. This reminds us that the very ones 
who ignore the fact that man is not the master of life, 
when there is question of chloroforming the sick, urge it 
extravagantly when declaring against capital punishment ; 
and in both cases they are governed by sentiment in- 
stead of reason. When one is guilty of such a crime as 
makes his life a forfeit, the supreme authority can and 
must execute justice upon him: no utility nor con- 
venience, however great, whether public or private, can 
deprive one of the right of living or release him from 
the obligation of life. 

As a general rule, one is not obliged to be heroic. 
Hence it is lawful to relieve by honest means the suffer- 
ings that go before inevitable death. But to call these 
sufferings useless, to say they demand the relief of 
accelerated death, is a piece of sensuality contradicting 
the common sense of mankind. We may make life as 
agreeable for ourselves as we can lawfully: we should 
aim at making it such for others. But we cannot change 
the nature of things. This world is not the home of 
perfect physical ease. They, therefore, use it best who 
use it with fortitude, one of the noblest things in man. 
To the individual this virtue brings contentment. More 
than this, it is not the least of the elements of social 
stability, which requires the patient endurance of imper- 
fections inseparable from things human, until they can 
be corrected prudently and justly in a way that becomes 
men. There is, therefore, a close connection between 
that life-long cowardice which dreams of ending suffer- 
ing by anticipating death, and the rash attempts to cure 
social defects violently and lawlessly, which we see mul- 
tiplying in the world to-day. Both are overt acts of 
pusillanimous rebellion against the Creator of human 
nature in its manifold limitations. 

Above such conclusions of natural reason rises the 
sublime Christian doctrine of suffering. Reason could 
go further. But it could never tell us how God in the be- 
ginning created man free from suffering, which came 
into the world by sin. This intimate relation between 
the physical and the moral evil lies at the root of Chris- 





tian teaching that the former is purified when it is ac- 


cepted as the penalty of the latter. And because, to 
free us from sin and to restore us to what we lost through 
it, God, clothing Himself with our flesh, took to Himself 
its sufferings, He raised these to so glorious a height, 
that without suffering the perfect following of Jesus 
Christ is impossible. Hence the Christian will bear his 
afflictions in union with the sufferings of Christ. More- | 
over, as the height of our glory in heaven depends on the 
closeness of our union with Christ on tarth, we can see 
with St. Paul in the light of faith, how little are the 
sufferings of the moment compared with the exceeding 
glory they work for us; and, therefore, on the summit of 
Christian perfection attained by the saints is found the 
love of suffering inseparable from the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

What the philosopher sees as cowardly rebellion against 
God, and the Christian recognizes as practical blasphemy, 
people without either philosophy or religion, call eu- 
thanasia, a dying well! Henry Woops, s.J. 


St. Andrew’s, Scotland 


With unusual pomp and circumstance the University 
of St. Andrew’s, in the second week of September, cele- 
brated the five hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
In connection with the educational work of the Church 
before the Reformation, the fact is worth remembering 
that of the four Scottish Universities of to-day, three 
were founded in Catholic times. The University of 
Edinburgh is the only exception, but even that seat of 
learning owed its inception to the last Catholic Bishop 
of Orkney, who by his will, not only left certain sums 
to be applied to the education of the sons of poor gen- 
tlemen at the Scottish Universities and—be it remarked 
—also for the education of young gentlewomen, but like- 
wise bequeathed eight thousand marks for the founda- 
tion of a college in Edinburgh. With this money the 
site for the University buildings was purchased in 1581. 
To these four Universities, naming them in the order of 
their foundation, St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, Andrew Carnegie, in 1901, gave the munifi- 
cent sum of $10,000,000. 

St. Andrew’s, which though smaller, may be called the 
mother of them all, was founded by Bishop Henry Ward- 
law, in 1411. The University came into existence at a 
time when all over Europe there was a deep-seated be- 
lief that such institutions were needed as the pioneers of 
culture, the nurseries of true doctrine and a bulwark 
against heresy. This is the language of the London 
Times, which furthermore says that: “Its founder was 
one of those cosmopolitan ecclesiastics, fortunately then 
common, who did much of the secular civilizing work of 
their time. Faithful Churchmen, they had a wide out- 
look and many interests; they were able men of affairs, 
had lived in several lands, knew colloquially more than 
one tongue, and had often been entrusted with the con- 
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duct of important State business. They were proud to be 
the patrons of learning and science as then understood. 
Not, probably, a statesman of the rare attainments and 
noble attractive character of Bishop Elphinstone, who a 
little later founded Aberdeen University, Bishop Ward- 
law was among the wise and enlightened of his genera- 
tion. It is only just,” adds the writer, “that we should 
turn for a moment to the memory of those who five hun- 
dred years ago lit in a dark place that light which has 
burned brightly ever since.” From such a source this is a 
remarkable tribute to the churchmen who, not only in 
Scotland, but in Germany and France, were pioneers in 
university education and civilization. It is alike credit- 
able to the fairmindedness of the enlightened English- 
men of to-day and just acknowledgment of the success- 
ful labors of Catholics, who with the shattered frag- 
ments, and the precious remnants of disastrous periods of 
persecution have, with the aid of Protestant writers, 
themselves pieced together the story of those times and 
established the claim of the Church to be the enlightener 
and civilizer of Christendom. 

It is in nothing derogatory to the loyalty of the church- 
men in Scotland in those early days when the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s was founded that they espoused the 
cause of the Antipope Benedict XIII, Peter de Luna by 
name, whose patronage and encouragement they secured 
in Pontifical Bulls issued in 1413. The entire faculty 
of the University were quick to give adherence to Mar- 
tin V a few years later. Under the aegis and with the 
aid of Bishop Wardlaw faculties of theology, canon law 
and arts were opened, and at first, as in Paris and at 
Oxford, churches and religious houses constituted the 
meeting-places of the University. The first college, 
founded by Bishop Kennedy, was dedicated to the Holy 
Saviour. The three principal masters were provided 
with parishes in the neighborhood of St. Andrew’s, and 
the revenues of another parish went to meet college ex- 
penses. In virtue of a charter procured by Bishop Ken- 
nedy and confirmed by Pope Pius II, St. Salvator’s be- 
came a collegiate church, as well as a University Col- 
lege. The second college, St. Leonard’s, was founded by 
Archbishop Stuart and Prior John Hepburn, and the 
third, the College of St. Mary, was begun by Arch- 
bishop Beaton, continued by his nephew, Cardinal David 
Beaton, and completed by Archbishop John Hamilton. 

The name of Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. An- 
drew’s, is mentioned in Scotland with love and venera- 
tion to-day, and it is a pleasure to record that at the 
recent celebration every respect was shown for the Cath- 
olic Church, and for the part it played in the first period 
of the University’s history. The program of the cele- 
bration included a series of fourteen historical tableaus, 
illustrating the beginnings of the University and some 
of the -more striking events in its later history. More 
than half of them represented Catholic episodes, such 
as the arrival of the Papal Bulls ; the Royal Confirmation 
by James I and Queen Joan; the three colleges, intro- 





ducing Catholic personages, Sovereigns, Archbishops, 
clergy and friars. The dresses and vestments were a 
perfect reproduction of the costume of the period, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. “The tableaus,” says the Eng- 
lish Catholic Times, “were a lesson to all who had eyes 
to see and minds to think of what they owe to Scotland’s 
ancient religion.” Those who were familiar with the 
early history of the University would recall the jubila- 
tions with which Benedict’s Legate was received when 
he arrived with the Pontifical Bulls, which were to 
mark the beginning of the fifteenth century as an epoch 
in the intellectual history of Scotland. A solemn service 
of thanksgiving followed, and the evening was devoted 
to festivity, bonfires in the streets, songs and dances, 
testifying to the joy and enthusiasm of the people. On 
the next day a magnificent procession took place, in 
which four hundred of the clergy, secular and regular, 
joined, besides clerics in minor orders and novices. 

It is unnecessary to add that beginning with the era 
of the Reformation the University of St. Andrews has 
steadily declined. Its revenues were seized by the Crown 
and the nobility, and an institution that had flourished 
through the generosity of the Bishops and higher clergy 
of the ancient Church was reduced almost to the point 
of extinction. But on that veriod we have no intention 
to enter. 

The only discordant note in the recent celebration was 
struck in the speech of Lord Rosebery, who on that 
occasion was installed as Rector of the University. The 
speech itself is admittedly a work of high literary merit, 
and a competent critic calls it, “finely imagined and in- 
spiring.” In order to make history live again the orator 
borrowed a figure from “Gulliver’s Travels,” and pic- 
tured the first Rector of the University as a “Struld- 
brug,’ one of the race encountered in the Island of 
Luggnagg, who were doomed to immortality without 
immortal youth, and invited his hearers, dreaming with 
him, to imagine what the Struldbrug Rector would have 
seen and what he would have to tell them if he were 
present that day. He would have seen countless trage- 
dies, said Lord Rosebery; he would have seen the pass- 
ing of statesmen and princes; he would have seen count- 
less material changes; and he would have seen the Uni- 
versity, sometimes plundered, sometimes ruined, but 
containing an indestructible principle of life which en- 
abled it to survive. ‘He would have seen the great 
Church which overshadowed Scotland full ef wealth, 
power and renown, fall like the walls of Jericho at the 
blast of the trumpet, which would also blast (sic) the 
material prosperity of St. Andrew’s.” 

It would hardly be fair to expect the new Lord Rector 
of the University to enter adequately into the thoughts 
or deeper emotions that would fill the soul of a Rector 
returning to Scotland after 500 years. Their view- 
points would be as far apart as the two poles. 
The fifteenth century Rector would see all that his 
twentieth century successor represents him as seeing, 
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but he would see something far more consoling to the 
heart of a Catholic. With Lord Rosebery he would see 
Charles I come and go. He would see Cromwell come 
and go. He would see Charles II and James II come and 
go. But what Lord Rosebery apparently is not aware 
of he would see in one instance the process reversed: he 
would see the Catholic Church of Scotland go and come. 
He would not see the Ancient Church fall like the walls 
of Jericho at a trumpet blast, but he would see after 
abominable cruelties wreaked on innocent men and women, 
after burnings, slayings, hideous torture, the Ancient 
Church dwindle to a mere handful of adherents. A hun- 
dred years ago the picture would have been sad indeed, 
but after the long night of desolation, bright and full of 
promise would be the vision of to-day. True, the four 
Universities are in alien hands, but the Church is again 
coming into her own. One hundred and fifty years ago 
a faithful remnant of twenty or thirty thousand was all 
that remained of the once flourishing Church of Scot- 
land. But now St. Andrew’s has again its Catholic 
Archbishop, and so too has Glasgow, and other Bishops 
now rule the sees of Aberdeen and Argyle and Galloway 
and Dunkeld. To-day 600 priests minister to a flock of 
500,000, a number greater than the total population of 
Scotland five hundred years ago, when St. Andrew’s 
was founded. Newman said in his Second Spring: “the 
Church of England has died and the Church lives again.” 
The same is true of the Church of Scotland. And what 
he adds is equally applicable, that “in the day of trial 
and desolation for [Scotland] when hearts were pierced 
through with Mary’s woe, at the crucifixion of Christ’s 
body mystical, every tear that flowed and every drop of 
blood that was shed were the seeds of a future harvest 
which they who sowed in sorrow would reap in joy.” 
EDWARD SPILLANE. 
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Here is some sage advice that Carmen Sylva, the 
Queen of Rumania gives young wives who wish to keep 
their homes happy and peaceful: 

1. Never begin a discussion, but if an explanation is 
unavoidable do not yield without having proved your 

oint. 

“ 2. Never forget that you are the wife of a man and 
not of a superior being; it will make you understand 
his weaknesses. 

3. Do not ask your husband for money too often. 
Try to manage with the allowance he gives you every 
week. 

4. If you discover that your husband has rather a big 
heart remember also that he has an appetite. If you 
attend to the latter you will soon win over the former. 

5. From time to time, but not overfrequently, allow 
your husband to have the last word; it will please him 
and will do you no harm. 

6. Read the whole of your newspaper and not only 
the sensational news and your husband will enjoy dis- 
cussing the events of the day and politics with you. 

%. Beware of hurting your husband’s feelings, even if 
he is sulking. 

8. From time to time pay him a compliment by telling 
him that he is the nicest and most attentive of married 








men, and at the same time make him understand that 
you, too, have your faults. 

9. If your husband is clever and active be a good 
comrade to him; if he is somewhat heavy be his friend 
and his counsellor. 





bitten 

The New York Evening Mail for September 28 
indorses President Taft’s utterances on divorce, given 
in the previous issue of AMERICA. “As the first citizen 
of the republic, President Taft’s words are weighty,” says 
the Editor. “He urges reform in divorce laws. He 
sharply outlines the danger to the home in present con- 
ditions. What have we to say in response? 

For our part, we thank him. Whether or not it is 
a subject for federal action, outside the territory directly 
under congressional control, is very doubtful. A con- 
stitutional amendment would first have to be adopted 
giving the general government power to legislate as to 
marriage. Manifestly the subject is not in the same class 
as interstate business interests. 

Marriage is, however, more than interstate. Married 
parties are, each second of the day, passing from state 
to state and from nation to nation. The interests these 
persons transport within themselves are far more im- 
portant than any freight car carries. They lie at the base 
of all social order. The home is the only recognized 
lawful and ethical starting point of the nation’s life, and 
these ever-moving parents make the home. 

There is already a law, world-wide, which we cannot 
change. It is the law of chastity; and another like it, 
the sacred oath or vow. As a cold fact, all these married 
people take that vow. On the wedding day they think 
they mean it, and, in their then frame of mind, they 
wish that vow were a thousand times stronger. “For 
richer, for poorer, for better, for worse!” 

So that another hard, cold fact is that people about to 
marry should be held to an intelligent knowledge of what 
they are doing. The decadence of marriage is simply 
a decadence of morals and intelligence. It would not, 
theoretically, seem difficult to any state to square its legis- 
lation with the moral law. 

We venture the assertion that the courtship period is 
where most of the trouble lies. The state cannot legis- 
late brains for young people. A “marriage for con- 
venience” may be comtemptible. But a marriage without 
sound judgment has one sure result—divorce, or a wish 
for it. Why not try uniform legislation, and more 
stringent, on procuring the license? 


FURTHER OPINION OF THE IRISH PLAYERS 


As far back as April 8, 1904, the New York Sun said of “The 
Hour Glass,” one of Yeats’ least objectionable plays: “His 
medieval schoolmaster might be teaching dark heresies in Pough- 
keepsie as well as in Donegal, in the twentieth century as well 
as in the fourteenth.” The same critic, writing the following 
week of some of the best work of Yeats and Synge—“The 
King’s Threshold,” “Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” and “The Riders 
to the Sea”—remarks “the absence of real drama” and of any- 
thing “specifically Celtic,” and the presence of “the Maeter- 
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linckian atmosphere.” February, 1905, the Sun described “Cath- 
jleen Ni Houlihan” and “The Hour Glass,” Yeats’ most satis- 
factory productions, as “of no great substance, either dramatic 
or intellectual, being the product of a movement which is frag- 
mentary and reactionary, rather than vitally wholesome and 
progressive.” Under the title, “Yeats the poet of visions,” the 
Sun had this to say only two years ago, July 25, 1909: “The 
spirit of Paris, of the romanticism of 1830, invaded Dublin. 
Several Yeats plays were placed under the ban of public dis- 
pleasure, ‘Countess Cathleen’ for one; as for J: M. Synge, it 
was a case for the police when his ‘Playboy of the Western 
World’ was produced. Yeats knows Nietsche, Flaubert, 
Ibsen, and he knows William Blake.” 

The London Pali Mall Gazette found Mr. Yeats’ better plays 
void of “any very definite human interest” and laden with an 
“enervating, almost iuxuriant effiminacy.” It describes the 
Synge plays as “photographs of bestial stupidity and depravity.” 

The London Globe says of “The Playboy of the Western 
World”: “It is an extraordinary story of Irish immorality. 
It shows how a young farmer becomes a hero at Flaherty’s 
public house because he boasts that he has murdered his father, 
and how al! the girls run after him. When his father turns 
up with nothing worse than a cracked crown, they all repudiate 
him as a poor creature, and it is not until he fights and beats 
his Mike, the most forward of the girls, 
regrets his loss.” 


father that Pegeen 


Commenting on this description, an American critic re- 
marked: “If Mr. Yeats’ poetry be deficient in spinal marrow, 
he himself is not short of ‘nerve’ in persisting in the introduction 
of such an inexcusable insult to Irish manhood and woman- 
hood in the capital of Ireland’s hereditary foes.” 

The New York Herald, reviewing the brochure, “Pseudo- 
Celtic Drama,” in August, 1904, cites Mr. Gwynn, M.P., an Irish 
Protestant of high literary standing, as declaring “the Yeatsite 
drama an ‘exotic’ production, ‘alien’ to the Irish genius as to 
the Irish soil, and too often desecration of national legend and 
an outrage to national sentiment.” “No normal Irishman would 
have expected an Irish audience to regard with equanimity an 
Irish peasant kicking about, no matter in what extremity, an image 
of the Virgin.” This statement the Herald pronounces “sound 
and true,” and adds: “There never was an Irish Catholic peasant 
who believed that demon or spirit could overcome the name 
of the Lord God and His Christ on the lips and in the presence 
of the anointed priest of the Most High. When you pretend 
to be Irish and Celtic you must follow, not outrage, Irish and 
Celtic sentiment Mr. Yeats’ parodies of Ireland are as 
insolently un-Irish as they are insolently incompatible with the 
foundation and essentials of the Christian religion.” 

The United Irishman, an organ of the Gaelic Revival, said 
of “The Shadow of the Glen”: “Mr. Synge borrows the mod- 
ern decadent note of Scandinavia or France, and tries to inject 


it into a picture of Irish life. He depicts an unfaithful Irish 
wife of the peasant class as if she were not an accident, but a 
type.” And Canon Sheehan, who has not feared to depict the 


shadows as well as the lights in Irish life, in denouncing this 
Ibsenistic thus epitomized its program: 


Church, perish everything, so long as you leave 


school of paganism, 
“Perish the 
us art, and especially the old pagan art of Ireland.” 

We have received many letters warmly commending our ex- 
posure of the spurious “Irish” plays and playwrights. A dis- 
tinguished churchman and litterateur writes from Boston: 

“Your article on Yeats and Co. and the Irish Players was 
admirablé. I wish that something of the same kind had been 
written for the Irish in Boston before we suffered the disgrace 
of having them open their arms to men and women who insult 
with the caricatures so ill concealed by the near- 
I attended the performance of “The Well 
I was astounded 


them 
poetry of Synge. 
of the Saint” and “In a Workhouse Ward.” 











to hear men and women applauding such sorry stuff. Having 
paid their two dollars a seat, they felt obliged, I presume, to 
pretend enjoyment of what the dailies have been calling intel- 
lectual treats. I hope you will hammer at this matter again and 
again, so that, even if Boston has been caught unawares, the 
rest of the Irish blood in America will not tolerate such a taint.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Japanese Attitude Towards Christianity 


The effect produced on the mind of educated Japanese 
by the conflicting tenets of warring sects and the de- 
structive criticism of modernists is well illustrated by 
an article of Mr. Hiroi Shintaro in the July number of 
the To-A-no-Hikari (The Light of Eastern Asia)—a 
magazine for the exchange of religious opinions. Mr. 
Shintaro voices the common opinion of educated Jap- 
anese, an opinion, alas, which is not confined to Japan, 
that religion is merely a matter of taste, of temperamental 
disposition, of hereditary environment. In his opinion, 
he says, the preaching of Christianity has become useless 
in Japan. The Christianity received heretofore from 
the West must be entirely transformed, Japonicized, so 
as to be no longer the same thing. To quote from the 
translation published in the IVeekly Japan Mail, Sep- 
tember 2, 1911: 

“The attitude of the Japanese mind to religion is free 
from that narrow-mindedness found among the Occi- 
dental nations. In the same house you will see a Bud- 
dhist shrine and a Shinto shrine, and, moreover, you will 
often hear the head of the house quoting Confucian 
maxims, and even referring to the Christian Scriptures. 
In the hearts of our people Christ and Shaka (the Jap- 
anese name for Buddha) hold the same rank. All the 
religious and moral teaching we have received from 
foreigners in past centuries has been so modified by us, 
to suit our tastes and life, as to be hardly recognizable. 
The pessimism, asceticism and other-worldliness of 
Buddhism we let alone. When used by us it became 
optimistic and intensely secular. Christianity to-day is 
undergoing the same process of assimilation to our na- 
tional life and fundamental ideas. The nations which in 
past years have been sending missionaries and money to 
convert us to their way of thinking are beginning to 
realize that there is no longer any need .for their efforts 
in this direction. . . . Left to ourselves, we shall 
develop the Christianity we have accepted, in our own 
way. In religion we Japanese are sufficiently 
broad-minded to take what is good from any number 
of creeds. If I were asked to name a country 
where in the future the various creeds are likely to be 
harmonized and made to form part of a new religion, | 
should certainly name Japan.” 

This extract contains the whole situation in a nut- 
shell. It emphasizes the difficulties, but also the oppor- 
tunities for a scientific presentation of Catholic truth. 
Eclecticism is the watchword of modern Japan. As in 
mechanics, industry, militarism, police administration, 
legislation, etc., and even in the matter of clothing, they 
picked out what suited them best from the institutions 
of France, Germany, the United States; thus they pro- 
pose to do in matters of religion. 

That religion is anything else than a matter of mere 
choice or personal preference; that religious truths might 
be founded on solid reasoning and well-established his- 
torical facts, is a perfectly novel and astounding idea 
for the average Japanese boasting higher education. His 
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idealistic Buddhist philosophy has convinced him that 
truth is purely subjective, that whatever a man thinks 
thereby becomes true; the contradictory opinions of 
Protestant sects, based on a private interpretation of the 
Bible, have been an additional confirmation of the same 
conviction. 

It will be a long and tedious, but an unavoidable, pro- 
cess to bring home to the Japanese mind the preambles 
of faith, the philosophical and historical prerequisites for 
a supernatural religion. \V. F. GETTELMAN, S.J. 


The Attitude of France and a Possible War 


The last few weeks have been full of rumors of war, 
and to those living in France, among French people, it 
was interesting to note the symptoms that were revealed 
by a very real and positive danger ahead. So much has 
been said and written about the excitability, exaggerated 
sensitiveness and unreasonableness of the French that 
it was almost a surprise to find that, for once, these re- 
proaches were unfounded. 

It was feared also by the best friends of France that 
the anti-patriotic theories so vehemently expounded by 
M. Hervé and his disciples, and so weakly prohibited by 
the Government, had considerably damaged the right 
feeling of the French soldiers. To judge from the fiery 
denunciations that are sometimes placarded on the walls 
of Paris, or from the speeches that are made in certain 
socialistic meetings, the idea of a war would be hateful 
to the French people in general, the old-fashioned ideas 
of patriotism being forever past and gone. 

Yet in presence of the possibilities of a conflict, pos- 
sibilities that for the last six weeks have been hanging 
over Europe, the French people have shown neither un- 
wise nervousness nor foolish security. We have heard 
little or nothing of the unhealthy theories that, in the 
name of Humanity, advise desertion and extol rebellion 
against the laws of the land. 

The solemn menace that threatened its peace seems 
to have sobered even the emotional French nation, and, 
better still, to have brought to the surface the real feel- 
ings of what may be considered the typical “bourgeois,” 
or middle class, a class that here, as elsewhere, consti- 
tutes a very considerable portion of the community. 

The prevailing sentiment of the newspapers, and also 
of the people, is one of dignified patriotism. No one, 
except perhaps the officers and men of the regiments 
that are stationed along the frontier, can be said to wish 
for a war with Germany; the magnitude and inevitable 
risks of the conflict are recognized as tremendous, but, 
on the other hand, there is a quiet, steady conviction that 
if a call to arms is heard, it must be obeyed without a 
murmur, ai whatever price. 

As a peasant from Lorraine, whose farm stands close 
to the German frontier, observed: “War to us would 
mean absolute ruin, the end of everything, but we will 
face it without a complaint if the worst comes to 
worst.” A retired savant, whose hopes and affections 
are centered on an only son, wrote: “Reneé belongs to us; 
we have nothing else in the world, but if France, his 
other mother, calls him, why he must obey the call, and 
we, his parents, will not attempt to keep him back.” 

These words express the state of mind of thousands 
of humble, simple, steady-going folk, who know little of 
and care less for the empty declarations of the so-called 
“humanitarians.” They represent the core of the na- 
tion, and their patriotism in a moment of crisis would 
be all the more praiseworthy from the fact that a war 





must mean a heavy call upon their purse, and the French 
“bourgeois,” clerk or peasant, is essentially thrifty. 

These people have no particular grudge against their 
German neighbors. Time has done its work and has 
necessarily smoothed down the edge of their past re- 
sentment, and, after all, 1870 is a long way off! 

They are not wild with enthusiasm, nor do they, like 
the French patriots forty years ago, indulge in hystericak 
demonstrations and cry, “ad Berlin,’ on every occasion. 

The lessons of the past have borne their fruit: the 
French right-thinking people of to-day appear in a more 
sober and graver light. They do not hope or wish for 
war, but deep down, below the surface of their humdruns 
or frivolous lives, lies the old military instinct of their 
race that, after a few months’ training, makes a smart 
soldier out of a clumsy peasant lad. 

If circumstances occur that call forth this military 
instinct, it will blaze out with an eagerness and disin- 
terestedness that may come as a surprise to many. 

It is this spirit, veiled though it may be in ordinary 
life, that, more than anything else, brings home the 
conviction that the French nation of to-day, in spite of 
many faults and follies, possesses a reserve of steady 
endurance and fervent patriotism, that have survived 
years of evil government! 

The military maneuvers of 1911 were accompanied 
by greater fatigue than usual, the unusual heat, the hard 
and dusty roads, in some cases the difficulty of obtaining 
provisions, added considerably to the hardships of both 
the officers and the men. Yet, in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances, these maneuvers were, on the whole, a suc- 
cess. The regiments that are quartered in the easterm 
provinces are always remarkable for their keen interest 
in military matters, their spirit of enterprise and en- 
durance. This year the knowledge that grave events 
were possibly ahead and that any day sham fights might 
become stern realities, gave a deeper meaning to the 
maneuvers. 

This impression was felt alike by officers and soldiers ; 
they had the stern attention, the steady, silent endurance 
of men who are training for a solemn duty. The citi- 
zens of the frontier towns and the peasants who watched! 
the evolutions of the troops were under the same im- 
pression. The sight of a regiment, with its flag flying 
and its drums beating, appeals irresistibly to the French 
temperament, but this year the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators had a graver and more earnest note than usual. 

During the last few days the chances of war are, God 
be thanked, diminishing, and for the time being, at any 
rate, there seems a hope that matters may be settled 
without a call to arms. It is impossible not to feel un- 
utterably relieved as the prospect of peace increases. 

Yet, who shall say that the present crisis, with its 
alternatives of hopes and fears, has not been fraught 
with blessings? To many honest citizens it has proved 
the fallacy of the socialistic, humanitarian theories that 
distort the idea of duty and advocate self-indulgence as 
a right. To others it has brought home the truth that 
religion and patriotism go hand in hand, and that those 
who serve God best are also the best servants of their 
country. 

To lookers on, who were inclined to wonder if France, 
atheistical, scoffing and rebellious in her Government, 
was not utterly degenerate, it must have conveyed a 
knowledge of the good seeds that lie below the surface, 
seeds of patriotism and devotedness that only need an 
opportunity to bring forth abundant fruit. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 
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Our New Volume 


With this issue we begin Volume VI of America. 
We trust that our readers will have found that we have 
lived up to the high ideals which were proposed when 
our work was inaugurated, and that the wide influence 
which America has exerted in the past will be still 
greater in the future. 


A Plea for Divorce 


A rich Socialist—an economic combination which al- 
ways tempts one to ask why he doesn’t share his posses- 
sions with the proletarians?—has written a book which 
he calls “Rebellion.” It is a plea, or a brief, or a pro- 
test against the Catholic attitude in the matter of divorce. 
A young woman marries a man who turns out later to 
be a drunkard, and after some years of unhappiness 
divorces him and then mates with one who is credited 
with all the natural virtues, minus religion. 

We are asked why should not this woman do as she 
did? Would we condemn her to pass her whole life 
bound to a man she hates? 

We answer, no. We go further and insist that she 
never should have married him at all. His father was 
a drunkard, and it is more than likely she had seen evi- 
dences of the same weakness in the son. He had no 
steady employment, and no reasonable hope of being 
able to support a family; and he appeared later on to 
have little or no religious instincts or practice beyond 
taking the pledge. The girl’s friends, especially her re- 
spectable old mother, must have warned her against him 
till they were weary of remonstrating and imploring, 
but with that pertinacious and unreasoning perversity 
that is so exasperating in many a young woman who 
thinks she is in love, though a closer scrutiny of her 
conscience would suggest a less flattering description, she 
persisted in her resolution, remained as deaf as a stone 





to all the pleadings of her friends, and even her own 
better nature, and fatuously persuaded herself that her 
powers of fascination would effect a reformation in the 
suitor, whom no one before herself ever understood. 

She marries him, and as commonly happens her sup- 
posed influence counts for very little. He is drunk 
periodically; his personal appearance deteriorates—his 
biographer describes it in a manner which we shall not 
quote; there are other descriptions also which we shall 
not quote— and the woman begins to loathe him. The 
question now arises: Are we going to liberate her from 
this gross individual whom she once adored but now 
abhors ? : 

Certainly not. She married him of her own accord in 
spite of the expostulations and entreaties of everyone 
who cared for her, and she must accept the consequences. 
She made the contract and must abide by the conditions. 
She need not live with him perhaps, but cannet divorce 
him. 

“What,” we afe asked! Only separation! Is this 
woman in the heyday of her youth and her passions, 
with her soul athirst for happiness to lead a life of ab- 
solute continence and restraint?’ Mest decidedly; if 
there is no other way out of the difficulty. 

Nor is there anything particularly alarming about 
such a prospect. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of unmarried women in every country of 
the world who are not only happy themselves, but 
are radiating happiness all around them. Not to 
speak of the glorious armies of consecrated re- 
ligious, who in all the glow of their young maidenhood 
thankfully and joyously sacrificed the dearest family 
ties for the service of God and the good of humanity, 
and are as happy as the day is long, there are other armies 
of women who, though not invested with the religious 
habit, are like nuns in the holiness and sunlight of their 
lives, many of them gifted souls, who could have mar- 
ried the best in the land, had they so chosen, but who 
without a thought of repining or rebellion accepted the 
life-long care of aged parents, or of their little brothers 
and sisters, or the orphans of relatives, or who prayed 
and toiled for years to reclaim some reckless or disso- 
lute brother or father to a better life. 

Nor should we forget those other noble women who, 
though bowed down with sorrow in their widowhood, 
many after passing, perhaps, through the bitterest anguish 
that could wring the human heart, yet preferred to remain 
in the sanctity of their state out of reverence for the 
vows they once plighted at the altar. All such women 
deserve our admiration and respect. But it is silly to 
ask us to weep over the lot of the wanton heroine of 
the “Rebellion,” or of her similars in sin, except to de- 
plore their folly and to pray for their return to virtue. 

From the first page of this book to the last Georgia 
Talbot reveals herself as a hard-hearted, selfish, con- 
ceited, pleasure-loving creature of low instincts and 
base ideals; condescending and supercilious to her 
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younger brother, who is going to the dogs, and she 
knows it; reading stuff about art and ethical culture, so 
as to appear clever to the men with whom she consorts, 
while her crippled and heart-broken mother is night and 
day at the drudgery of housework. This wronged wife 
whom we are asked to pity is meantime as hard as brass 
to the fact that she is blasting her own and the family’s 
reputation. She flings her drunken husband out of 
doors, and.he is scarcely gone when she flies off to ques- 
tionable cafés, is found in taxicabs late at night with 
strangers who assault her; she deliberately leads a man, 
step by step, towards sin; never utters a prayer to God or 
attends to her religious duties, except once when she was 
in danger of death, and then she found peace; sneers 
at the baptism of her baby, insults the venerable priest, 
a life-long friend of the family, by telling him to his 
face that she knew her duty better than he or the 
Church could tell her, and after abandoning her old 
mother, gives up her faith, hurries to the divorce court and 
with all possible expedition, while evading the law in her 
own part of the country, is married before a Justice of the 
Peace to a man who had previously proposed a mur- 
derous plan to rid her of her husband. How long she 
remained with this monster, who was worse than her 
drunken husband, we are not told. But that flash- 
light on the character of No. 2 brings out very clearly 
the fact which all sensible men are aware of, viz.: that 
divorce is not the panacea it is said to be for the evils 
of the matrimonial state. Nor has the rich Socialist, 
who wrote this sensational story, which he or some one 
else has hastened to put on the stage, any knowledge of 
genuine Catholic women, or of the means they have at 
their disposal to repair the greatest disasters or survive 
the greatest tragedies of life. 


A Non-Catholic View of the Britannica 


Although the Encyclopedia Britannica floundered 
badly when it attempted to treat Catholic subjects by 
handing them over to people who knew nothing about 
them, the superstition still prevails in the minds of a 
good many people, that on all other matters, historical, 
scientific, political, geographical, etc., it is above re- 
proach. Not a few even may accept the assurance given 
when the work was launched on the world that “it con- 
tains the most complete, comprehensive, thorough, and 
absolutely precise statement of fact on every topic of 
human interest.” 

The scholarly American Historical Review of October, 
1911, published by The Macmillan Company, of Lon- 
don, rudely shatters this illusion. “The besetting danger 
of encyclopedias,” it says, “has been the omniscience of 
the editors.” To obviate such dangers in this instance, 
the editor associated with himself a number of ‘ad- 
visers.’ But, unfortunately, neither Mr. Chisholm, the 
editor-in-chief, nor his chief assistant editor, Mr. 
Phillips, who chose these ‘advisers,’ was known to the 





world of readers by work in any special period save the 
most modern; and their colleagues were scarcely known 


at all. No doubt each in the field of his own prepara- 
tion was admirably fitted for such duties as a cyclopedia 
may wisely commit to unproved pens; but for the re- 
vision of old articles or the writing of new, no train- 
ing and no promise can to the users of a cyclopedia take 
the place of that proved special knowledge which alone 
can give authority. Yet to the pens of these, it must be 
feared, must be ascribed, not only the revision, but the 
great mass of the unsigned articles, historical, biogra- 
phical, geographical. The most daring of this staff is 
indisputably Mr. Phillips, the chief assistant. With a 
temerity almost appalling he ranges over nearly the 
whole field of European history, political, social, ecclesi- 
astical, now astonishing us by the keenness of his fresh 
research, now perpetuating some venerable error.” 
“Whether such work be keen or careless,”’ adds the re- 
viewer, “is little to the point; the grievance is that it 
lacks authority.” 

The information vouchsafed us in the geographical 
articles is sometimes borrowed from guide books, and the 
biographies rely on other encyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries, with the result that we are deluged with 
information that has long since been discredited. 

The Review furnishes us with a list of errors a page 
long. Doubtless space forbade the mention of others. 
These errors, we are told, display a lamentable ignorance 
of the latest works on the topics treated. Thus, for in- 
stance, the very easy subject of Joan of Arc, which 
passed the scrutiny of the editor-in-chief himself, Mr. 
Chisholm, turns out to be only a revision of the wretched 
article in the ninth edition, long passages of which re- 
main untouched. Some errors are removed, others are 
added. Had it been given to Mr. Lang, who is an au- 
thority on the subject, he would not have put Domremy 
“in the Vosges,” nor have been guilty of the many other 
blunders with which the article teems. 

AMERICA, some time ago, had the misfortune to excite 
the ire of the editor of the Encyclopedia by calling at- 
tention to the meagre character of the bibliography of 
the article which he had offensively set down as 
“Jesuitism.” It appears now that the Jesuits were not 
the only victims, and we are consoled by reading in the 
Review, from which we quote, that “the weakest thing 
about the new Britannica is the inadequacy of its biblio- 
graphies. The most important source, the latest or the 
foremost monographs in English go often unmentioned.” 

The writer employs the words “in English,” advisedly. 
They have a sting in them, for they imply that if the 
compilers of the Encyclopedia were ignorant, even of 
works in English, it was to be expected that the con- 
tributions to science, written in other languages, would 
be beyond their ken. Germany especially, it is pointed 
out, fared badly in this respect. “It fell into editorial 
hands and chiefly to a young scholar scarcely known as 
yet to print. As a first attempt in a difficult field his 
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sketch is not disgraceful, and it well may be a prelude 
to achievement worth the while, but it is far from the 
ripe work to be expected on such a subject in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and both its text and the some- 
what chaotic bibliography at its end abound in miscon- 
ceptions and inadequacies.” 

“Great irregularity, too, prevails throughout the work 
in the citation of titles and the description of books. 
More vexatious still are the misprints to be found on 
almost every page, especially in proper names and in 
passages from foreign tongues. A vigorous young 
scholarship at the editorial desk might have done much 
to remedy this evil,’ but that editorial energy is un- 
fortunately the original sin in which this publication was 
conceived. It is not very flattering for us to be in- 
formed that it was precisely this “energy” in writing 
that was counted on to recommend the Encyclopedia to 
people on this side of the Atlantic. That is what is meant 
by “Americanizing” the work. “But it is an Americaniz- 


ing,” says the Review, “which few Americans will wel- 
come.” Ripe scholarship was not thought to be accept- 
able here. 


On the whole the more one examines the Britannica 
the more it appears to be a very ragged affair; not 
worth the money that was paid for it. 


Is the Pope Still a Sovereign? 


During the celebration held at Le Mans, France, some 
two years ago, in honor of Blessed Joan of Arc, a cer- 
tain M. Pavie, it may be remembered, who had decorated 
his windows with the Papal banner was promptly 
brought before a magistrate by a zealous prefect for 
disobeying the order that no flag should be displayed 
which did not carry the national colors either of France 
or foreign nations. “But yellow and white,” explained 
M. Pavie, respectfully, “are the colors of the Pope of 
Rome, who is unquestionably a foreign Sovereign,” 
whereupon the astute judge dismissed the case. 

But the ministry of persecutors now ruling France 
were not at all pleased with this decision, so the case 
was carried to the Criminal Division of the Supreme 
Court, which has lately reversed, as in duty bound, the 
sentence of the magistrate of Le Mans, and solemnly de- 
clared that: 

“The Papal banner in white and yellow is no longer 
a flag of a foreign nation, since the sovereignty 
of which it was formerly the symbol has ceased to ex- 
ist, as a consequence of the annexation of the Papai 
States to the Kingdom of Italy.” 

M. Louis Delzons, however, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, takes issue with the court’s findings, and ask- 
ing with Spuller the pertinent question, “Do you imagine 
the sovereignty of the Pope depends on a handful of 
dirt?” Even the law of guarantees, M. Delzons shows, 
places the Holy Father in the same state of immunity as 
a sovereign, and recalls to his readers that prior to the 








breach of diplomatic relations in 1904 the French gov- 
ernment itself recognized the Pope as a sovereign. 

“I judge that it is not doubtful to anyone that the 
Holy See is still actually as great a political power as 
before the suppression of its temporalities,’ said M. 
Duclerc in the Senate, in 1882, “for it is to the Pope, the 
Sovereign Pontiff, to the man invested with a great 
moral power that other great political powers of Europe 
sent Ambassadors.” 

Nay, even M. Waldeck Rousseau, the father of the 
iniquitous associations law that opened the campaign 
against the Church, wrote, in 1901, to the procurator- 
general of Dijon: 

“T have the honor to inform you, in accordance with 
a communication from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that the Papal banner in white and yellow is that of a 
sovereign.” 

But in modern anti-clericals we must not look for 
consistency, it seems, nor exact too much from their 
feeble memories. 


Resolutions of the Eucharistic Congress 


It is with great pleasure we notice that the title, 
“Pope of the Blessed Sacrament,” has been adopted 
for the Holy Father by the Fifth National Eucharistic 
Congress. The resolutions drawn up are filled with that 
fervor and zeal which the disciples at Emmaus felt when 
the Lord was revealed to them in the breaking of the 
bread. There is one resolution especially which will be 
of particular interest to the readers of AMERICA. It 
concerns the Frequent Communion Guild, of whose or- 
ganization and work a full description was given in our 
issue of August 5, 1911. The following is the recom- 
mendation which the Congress humbly presents to the 
Vicar of Christ: 

“RESOLVED: That the National Eucharistic Congress 
of Cincinnati, while expressing its pleasure at the or- 
ganized efforts thus far made by the association known 
as the ‘Frequent Communion Guild,’ to spread the prac- 
tice of frequent and daily Communion amongst all 
classes of the faithful, ventures humbly to make the re- 
quest that the Holy See consider the advisability of ap- 
proving this association, and thus rendering it a_per- 
manent and fruitful means of carrying out the wishes 
of the Holy Father as expressed in the decree ‘Sacra 
Tridentina Synodus.’” 


A Protestant Witness 


In the October Atlantic, the Rev. George Parkin At- 
water, an Episcopal clergyman of Akron, Ohio, instead 
of echoing the often-heard lament over the lack of men 
in the ministry, maintains, on the contrary, that the 
“ministry is an overcrowded profession.” “With due 
allowance,” he says, “for an exceptional condition here 
and there, every community has more ministers than it 
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needs for the proper spiritual development of the peo- 


ple.” He then cites cases of villages of only five thou- 
sand people that have as many as ten churches and ten 
ministers. Pleading earnestly for the union of churches, 
he shows how “the Christian forces by divisions and 
subdivisions are becoming the source of vast woe and 
distress to themselves. It is not too much to say that the 
principle of subdivision into sects is destructive of 
Christianity. It subverts authority and it weakens 
faith.” 

From a Protestant minister these are strong words, 
but they are no less true than those he writes not long 
after, as he regards admiringly the example of effec- 
tive administration afforded by Roman Catholics. “In 
cities where they equal in number the other Christians 
they have fewer churches,” he attests, “and fewer 
priests. And the churches are filled, because the 
Roman Catholics have presetved the principle of au- 
thority, which the denominational system has entirely 
broken down.” 

Doubtless. But the diluted Christianity that would 
necessarily result from the union of those ten Protestant 
sects would hardly give birth to the principle of au- 
thority that is so desirable. 





eee 


It is with feelings of dismay or rather of consterna- 
tion that we find in a recent edition of one of our Cath- 
olic exchanges a display advertisement of a shockingly 
indecent play, which has already been anathematized by 
the Church authorities, and whose very name we dis- 
like to mention. How the editor could have knowingly 
admitted into his paper such a horrible quarter of a 
column with the accompanying lewd and suggestive pic- 
ture we cannot conceive, except by ascribing it to a 
reprehensible lack of supervision of his advertising 
matter or, perhaps, of financial control. The effect on 
Catholic families of this authoritative journalistic in- 
vitation to a theatrical performance, which both insults 
morality and assails religion, must have been one of 
horror, amazement and disgust. The editor owes an 
apology and an explanation to his subscribers, and to 
the ‘public at large. 


A THEOLOGIAN’S TROUBLES ABOUT THE 
BRITANNICA 


An interesting controversy has arisen as to a statement 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica about “Attrition.” Perhaps 
we can get some light on the subject by examining care- 
fully what the Encyclopedia says under the two headings 
“Attrition” and “Penance”; for we assume that the two 
articles have been written, if not by the same pen, at least 
under the same guidance and with the same intent. Had 
there been an article on “Contrition,” it would also have 
served our purpose, but there is no such article in the En- 
cyclopedia, although Contrition is a topic of far wider im- 
portance than Attrition. 

Under the heading “Attrition” we find just eight lines ot 





matter, and under the heading “Penance” we find thirty- 
nine. Of Attrition the Encyclopedia says :— 

“Theologians have also distinguished ‘attrition’ from 
‘contrition,’ in the matter of sin as an imperfect stage 
in the process of repentance; attrition being due to the 
servile fear of the consequences of sin, contrition to 
filial fear of God and hatred of sin for his sake. It has 
been held among the Roman Catholics that in the sacra- 
ment of penance attrition becomes contrition.” 

Under the title “Penance” we read :— 

“In the Roman Catholic Church the sacrament of 
penance consists ‘of three parts, contritio, confessio, satis- 
factio. Contritio is in fact repentance as Protestant theo- 
logians understand it, i.e., sorrow from sin arising from 
love of God, and long before the Reformation the school- 
men debated the question whether complete ‘contrition’ 
was or was not in itself sufficient to obtain the Divine 
pardon. The Council of Trent, however, decided that 
‘reconciliation’ could not follow such contrition without 
the other parts of the sacrament which form a part of 
it (sine sacramenti voto, quod in illa includitur). 

In the middle ages ‘doing’ penance was often a process 

as terrible and humiliating to the penitent as it was 

possibly edifying to the Church.” 

In these two articles I find the writer is shifty and in- 
accurate, and I think mischievous if not malevolent. It is 
inaccurate to say that contrition, as distinguished from 
attrition, arises from a filial fear of God. There may be a 
filial fear of God without contrition, as distinguished from 
attrition, and there may be contrition without any act of 
fear. The Encyclopedia should rather have said that con- 
trition as distinguished from attrition arises from the love 
of God for his own sake. If contrition, as some think, may 
arise from another motive, this does not justify the intro- 
duction of filial fear into the definition, 

As to the belief “among Catholics that attrition becomes 
contrition in the sacrament of penance,” I cannot tell ex- 
actly what the writer in the Encyclopedia means. Does he 
mean that this is an opinion now held among Catholics or 
an opinion that was held in bygone days? Again, what does 
he mean by the phrase “among the Roman Catholics”? 
Does he mean that a/l Roman Catholics held the opinion? 
If so, he is wrong. If he means that only some Roman 
Catholics held it, why doesn’t he say so? And if this is 
what he means is it worth recording in an Encyclopedia? 
In a short article of only eight lines why put down among 
Roman Catholic beliefs an opinion that many great Catholic 
theologians, as Suarez, put down as false. It looks singular 
that the writer of an article of eight lines should waste time 
on such subtle points of controversy and cull from theologi- 
cal treatises a sentence that has four different meanings in 
Catholic theology, and I may add, not one of them now 
of any practical interest, even to a Catholic. 

I come now to the article on “Penance.” It is inaccurate 
to say that contrition—when enumerated with confession 
and satisfaction as a part of the sacrament of penance 
is “sorrow for sin arising from the love of God.” Con- 
trition may be perfect or imperfect, and in either form it 
may be a part of the sacrament, and in its imperfect form 
it does not arise from the love of God. The writer confuses 
contrition taken generically with contrition taken in its 
specific sense of sorrow based on love. 

Again the author is obscure, I should rather say mis- 
leading in hi8* Evelish, whey he sppaks af the decisign, of the 
Council of fresit.; What justifies a istner.saptist ; sérofa.’ the 
sacrament of *pendice* fs *@Orftrition imrhdling the destre of the 
other parts, and et sanitition, wtolloyygd”s chy the other parts 
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In this article again the author has to tell us how the 
“schoelmen debated,” etc., etc. Why does the Encyclo- 
pedia so insistently harp on questions “debated” by the school- 
men and long ago settled? From these two articles alone 
a person might easily imagine that the Encyclopedia had 
been written to gratify a multitude of old fogies who like 
to hear about warfare in the Catholic Church and imagine 
they are safe in their position when they read of a far-off 
battle among the schoolmen. These questions might be fit- 
tingly and usefully treated in an extensive history of schol- 
astic theology, but to give them piace in a popular and 
<ompendious work like the Encyclopedia, and especially in such 
two short articles as “Attrition” and “Penance,” is a fact 
that should make Catholics pause before touching the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. And as to the old persons mentioned 
above, I should imagine that a clear and accurate statement 
of Catholic belief as it exists to-day all the world over, is 
what would do them most good, and what a high-minded 
and high-principled Encyclopedia should try to give them. 
The exact history of “battles long ago” in theology is matter 
for deeper thinkers and for minds more active in the work 
of hard and wearisome analysis. 

Lastly, the Encyclopedia says: “In the middle ages ‘doing’ 
penance was often a process as terrible and humiliating 
to the penitent as it was possibly edifying to the Church.” 
Why the “middle ages?” Why not the earliest ages as well 
as the middle ages? And again, why “possibly” edifying? 
Why not “edifying” without the adverb? And if the author 
had a conscientious scruple about stating the fact absolutely, 
why did he not omit the fact? I cannot help wondering 
what made his scruple and its object so important that they 
should be recorded in the Encyclopedia. 

One word The two articles are unsigned, and we 
have to judge them by what they say and by the company 
in which they are found, and at times they are found in very 
SACERDOS. 


more, 


bad company, 


LITERATURE 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gitperr Murray, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. The 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911. 

The triumphant spade in recent years has been unearthing 
so much Homeric pottery, that it is refreshing to find a scholar 
series of .eleven lectures on “The ‘Rise of 
the Greek Epic” with the words :—“These lectures form the 
first part of an attempt to study the growth of Greek 
poetry from a particular point of view, namely, as a force 
and the embodiment of a force making for the progress 
of the human race.” By progress the author means “some 
movement towards the attainment of that ‘chief end of 
man,’ which is, according to the magnificent definition of 
the document known in Scotland as the ‘Shorter Catechism,’ 
‘to glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.” 

“To glorify God and enjoy him for ever”—strange words 
indeed in connection with the vexed Homeric question! Yet 
the lecturer insists again and again that this is his aim; 
he endeavors constantly to show that Greek Literature is 
in its growth “an expression of the struggle of the human 
soul towards freedom and ennoblement.” Keeping this aim 
in view we may take a closer look at the lectures. 

Mr. Murray rejects the synonymous use of “Greek” and 
“Pagan” a in bie, opinion ell clas sical literatuse shows that 
the Gib: arid: : the “Pggai™ * gre siect DPMpsites. “The 
Pagan das, ® She sstys, 2 eis fedllyedhesditnegerterate human 
animal, and. Hellqaism is a collective name for the very 
perch. ng Ye “ging Sitndsy "MUstigsicn, strove for his 
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The fact that here and there in Greek literature, we come 
acress acts more in keeping with the state of the “unregen- 
erate human animal” than with that of the progressive 
Greek does not militate against the lecturer’s claims. He 
admits that the Greeks were struggling hard to beat down 
and lose sight of the old Pagan vices. Human sacrifice, 
slavery, the subjection of women, immorality and cruelty— 
these are the great degrading facts which, Mr. Murray as- 
serts, the Greeks in their Epic forming period gradually 
fought against, gradually eliminated. He offers as proof 
of this, citations from various Greek writers; Euripides, he 
says, was a great defender of Woman’s Right, and adds 
as an argument for the respect shown to women that the 
magnificent file of heroines in Greek tragedy, both for good 
and for evil, Clytemnestra, Antigone, Alcestis, Polyxena, 
Jocasta, even Phaedra and Medea. could not surely have 
sprung out of a society in which no free women existed. 

As the lectures run on, however, in spite of the definite 
aim which the lecturer set before him, he seems in many 
places to have lost sight of it. Questions of the Migrations, 
the Birth of Homer, Ancient Traditional Books, the Alex- 
andrian critics, and a host of other complicated and un- 
settled points so envelope what the author laid down as his 
particular point of view, that much of the interest we hoped 
for in the beginning is lost. Space forbids us to touch 
separately on each question. However, Lectures IV and V, 
“An Ancient Traditional Book,” and “The Iliad as a Tra- 
ditional Book,” are worthy of careful attention both from 
the parallel drawn from scripture and from such remarks 
as:—"I will not lay stress on mythology, such as we find 
in the story of Samson (p. 134),” nor on what I may call 
Romance, or the story-teller’s instinct, such as we find in 
the narratives of David and Joseph. The “Mythology” of 
Samson and the “Romance” of David and Joseph suggest, 
it would seem, a somewhat skeptical attitude towards the 
Old Testament narratives. 


Moreover, we find here and there throughout the lectures, 
passages offensive to Catholic sentiment. Speaking of the 
ancient worship of the dead, the lecturer says: “All Asia 
Minor is still strewn with the graves of innumerable 
worthies, whom the course of history has turned into 
Mahometan Walis or Christian Saints.” The “innumerable 
worthies” of pre-Christian times never carried their worthi- 
ness far enough to be enrolled on the Christian calendar 
of saints. More repellent still to Christian minds is the 
use the author makes of our titles of the Madonna. He 
speaks of the pre-Hellenic worship of a Koré or maiden; the 
Koré passes through certain stages and—“*As we meet the 


full-flown deities of classical Greece, the *Athenaia Koré 
has become the virgin Pallas Athena; the Argive Koré is 


Hera, the wife of Zeus; others are merged in Artemis or Aphro- 
dite.” Then he adds with reference to the geographical 
names in vogue for the various Korai:—“If names like 
Paphia, Cypris, Cytherea, Erycina, etc., persist throughout 
antiquity, it clearly means that even when a certain set 
of Korai were definitely merged under the name of Aphro- 
dite, still Our Lady of Paphos was felt to be different from 
Our Lady of Cythera or of Eryx.” 

Now, since the “Argive Koré” of earlier times has become 
Hera, the wife of Zeus in “the full-flown deities of classical 
Greece,” this is all the more reason why the association 
of the beautiful title of Our Lady with such ancient erotic 
patronesses is nothing short of insulting to the Mother of 
God and destructive of the high ideal which Catholics have 
of the Queen of Heaven. The idea of the Madonna is a 
distinctly Catholic one, full of reverence and devotion, and 
in his endeavor to show how Greek poetry may help man 
“to glorify God and enjoy him for ever,” Mr. Murray should 
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be careful not to transgress the bounds of Christian and 
Catholic sensibilities. He does this when he adorns Aphro- 
dite with Our Lady’s revered titles. 

Each of the large Homeric questions spoken of doubtless 
has its bearing on the author’s viewpoint, but he leads us 
too far afield, and as the lecturer began with a view to 
showing how Greek Literature was a force helping man 
“to glorify God and enjoy him for ever,” so from this stand- 
point only, we criticize and feel that this work of scholarly 
finish would increase in interest if many points only in- 
directly relevant to the matter in hand were eliminated, or 


J. S. H. 


placed in a special volume. 


By Emerson Davip 
Price, 


The Presidential Campaign of 1860. 
rite, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00 net. 

“It is time that the words ‘traitors,’ ‘conspirators,’ ‘rebels,’ 


and ‘rebellion’ be discarded. . . History, then, must 
adjudge that both sides in the controversy were [subjec- 
tively] right, and that the war was bound to come when 


the opposing sides conscientiously held, the one to the 
wrong, the other to the right of slavery.” We heartily concur. 
A delay of half a century is not a day too long before un- 
dertaking to write the history of a campaign which, from 
the momentous issues involved and from the tremendous 
consequences that followed, must needs hold a unique place 
in the life of our nation. 

It was the favor of Heaven, we think, that the Repub- 
licans failed to seat that cheap rover, John C. Frémont, 
greatness began when he happily married into a 
good family. The Republicans of the day were a strange 
composite of rather ill-assorted elements. Their cardinal 
doctrine, opposition to the further extension of slavery, had 
not originated with them; it had been appropriated bodily 
from resolutions passed by every Democratic free State, 
with one lonesome exception. They had but one plank 
which they could claim as exclusively their own, for it 
had been rejected by both Democrats and Whigs. It was 
the Free Homestead Law, which squeezed its way through Con- 
gress only to die under President Buchanan’s veto. 

The election of 1856 was a reconnaisance in force as a 
preparation for the struggle of 1860. To our mind, Pro- 
fessor Fite attaches too great importance to John Brown and 
his doings in their bearing on the result. Personally, we are 
satisfied that Brown was a madman. If the Pottawatomie 
massacre, which he planned and executed, was in itself 
proper and praiseworthy, we are persuaded that there can 
in no case be such a thing as coldblooded, deliberate murder. 
While in the domain of moral accountability, conscience is 
and must remain the supreme tribunal, it is more than 
merely possible that many actions which there pass muster 
will not fare the same way when judged by those whose duty 
it is to preserve and defend sacred rights. The individual, 
even the collective, conscience has its frailties, its limita- 
tions; the final verdict must be pronounced by Almighty 
God. 

The campaign of 1860 was one of measures, not of men. 
Though feeling ran high, it was not disgraced by those 
personalities which have at times been the chief ammunition 
of the warring speakers. If Stephen A. Douglas was de- 
picted as walking the tightrope of Mason and Dixon’s line 
with the Dred Scott decision on one side and popular 
sovereignty on the other as balancers, if the supporters 
of Lincoln were ungraciously reminded that he had de- 
nounced the Mexican war as “unnecessary and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced,” if sympathetic New Yorkers rung bells 
and bawled “auctior.” when the Bell fusionists paraded, all 


whose 





this was political warfare and not an attack on the private 
life of a candidate. For this reason, the chapter on Cam- 
paign Arguments is to be highly commended for the light 
that it throws on the contest. Besides the four platforms, 


‘ which are given in full, there is a typical campaign speech 


by a recognized power in each party. An elaborate index 
closes the volume. 

Those who are by this time far enough removed from those 
scenes to read and ponder dispassionately will be richly 
rewarded for the careful study that they devote to this 


history of the campaign of 1860. B35. 3. 


“A Miracle on American Soil,” by Rev. E. 
is a modest brochure republished from the 
some years ago. Miracles have not been so rare in our 
land as some imagine, but this relates one of the few 
American miracles which have received the solemn sanction 
of the Holy See. It is substantially the story of Mary Wil- 
son who, born in Canada of Orange Presbyterian parents, 
and converted at 16 in St. Louis under very remarkable 
circumstances, sought admission to the Sacred Heart Com- 
munity. In the hope of obtaining sufficient health she was 
sent as a postulant to the Sacred Convent, Grand Coteau, 
La., and when she became so ill that the doctors pronounced 
recovery impossible, a novena was made to Blessed John 
Berchmans, who appeared to her and cured her instantane- 
ously. This was one of the three miracles recited in the 
Process of Canonization of St. John Berchmans. There are 
large possibilities in the narrative for further development, 
for, apart from edification, the facts and characters are as 
interesting as they are exceptional. An enlarged volume 
containing illustrations and a complete account of persons 
and places should prove welcome and useful to the public. 


3ERNARD, S.J., 
Messenger of 





Our readers are cautioned against buying a new edition 
of “The Im‘tation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, with 
Twenty-four Colored Reproductions from the Old Masters,” 
now being published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. To 
make the book unobjectionable to Protestants the text has 
been shamefully garbled. For instance, that section of the 
last chapter of the first book which mentions with prais 
“the Carthusians and Cistertians, and the monks and nuns 
of divers orders” is left out completely, yet nothing is said 
to indicate the omission, while the entire fourth book, on 
Holy Communion, furnishes numberless examples of this 
unscrupulous “editing.” 

The Rev. C. W. Collins in No. 10 of the 5th volume of 
AMERICA, it may be remembered, passed well-merited stric- 
tures on such an abuse of A Kempis’s incomparable volume. 





Mer. Grosch, Rector of St. John’s, London, remarks in 
the preface to some two-dozen “Sérmons and Lectures” he 
delivered in various town halls and churches of England, 
that “Books of sermons and discourses are already very 
numerous; originality of matter, or even novelty in the 
manner of treating it, is almost impossible of attainment.” 
Originality and novelty indeed are not very conspicuous in 
this book, but the sermons are earnest and have the saving 
grace of brevity, while the lectures on the Church, which 
were evidently meant for non-Catholic hearers, are clear 
and convincing. The volume is sold by the Benzigers. 





How popular even with English-speaking readers is St. 
Teresa's admirable biography, is indicated by the appearance 
of the fourth edition of David Lewis’ excellent transla- 
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tion. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., has re-edited the work, 
written an introduction and added new notes, and Benziger 
Brothers ask $2.65 for the book. For a frontispiece there 
is a well-known portrait of the saint that, as Cardinal Wise- 
man observes, does not represent a nun of an enraptured, 
languishing type, such as many would imagine this famous 
mystic to be, but shows us rather a religious with a strong, 
almost masculine face, in which it is not hard to see the pro- 
moter ef the Carmelite reform, 


An article in the Jrish Summer Magazine by the con- 
fidential secretary of Isaac Butt, founder of the Home Rule 


movement, gives many interesting items, not generally 
known, concerning the Irish tribune. Mr. Butt, though a 
Protestant, indulged in several Catholic practices. He kept 


a crucifix on the desk in his study and beside it St. Alphonsus 
Liguori’s “The Glories of Mary,” a book which he read fre- 
quently and greatly treasured. Mr. Collins, the writer of the 
reminiscences, “often heard him, when reading the book, ex- 
press in most endearing tones his veneration for the Mother 
of God.” He carried three religious medals in his pocket 
book, and was careful to have them in his Counsellor’s gown 
while pleading in court. When engaged in important cases 
he would arrange to have a Mass said to assist him in his 
advocacy, and he was wont to contribute to the maintenance 
of an altar dedicated to the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. He had made all arrangements to spend 
some time in Mount Melleray, in the room occupied by 
O’Connell during his stay at the Trappist Monastery, when 
he was suddenly stricken by the fatal illness that resulted in 
his death. He was buried, by his wish, at Stranorlar, Done- 
gal, the home of the O’Donnells, with whom he claimed 
kinship, and his head rests in death on the Catholic medals 
which he wore in life. 
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EDUCATION 


Education, whether in the home, the school or the church, 
is a continuous process; it must proceed on uniform prin- 
ciples without antagonism or contradiction. It is a training 
of faculties, analogous to that which is known as “training” 
in the world of athletics—but with this vital difference, that 
it lasts, without pause, till we pass through the portals of 
death. It is, therefore, not a matter of occasional spasms of 
effort, with seasons of repose or collapse between. Hence 
it is that modern scientific pedagogy rightly emphasizes the 
principle of unity and concentration and continuity in the 
training of the faculties of the child. The reason that urges 
educationists in our time to insist strongly upon the need 
of a systematic and orderly process in teaching methods 
reaching down through the lowest elementary grades is 
not, then, as many seem to presume, because these grades 
are steps in the preparation for secondary, college and uni- 
versity training and the universities set the standard. The 
great mass of the citizenship of every land will never come 
to enjoy the advantages of advanced school training; yet 
educational leaders never grow weary in their efforts to es- 
tablish certain ideals and, by a process of teachers’ training, 
to introduce into the common schools certain methods and 
courses which shall prove most efficient in securing to boys 
and girls the fullest development the limited school train- 
ing open to them affords, 


* * * 


There was a time when orderly system, involving uni- 
form courses with an assurance that practically the same 
grade of efficiency in the work done resulted in all schools, 
was not a characteristic of Catholic parish schools. The 
defect was due to no lack of appreciation of the need and 
of the intrinsic worth of such uniformity; rather was it the 
effect of harassing perplexities frequently pressing in upon 
the directors of these schools from sources entirely foreign 
to the question of teaching methods. The enormous ex- 
pense resulting from the double and continuous tax or fine 
imposed upon Catholics—one for the education which they 
cannot in conscience accept, the other for the education which 
they can—for years made the problem of instituting and 
supporting a Catholic parochial school almost exclusively 
one of material ways and means. Happily that day is ended. 
Catholic elementary schools are daily growing in numbers 
to meet the constant increase of Catholic children who 
crowd their classrooms; and they are ever widening in effi- 
ciency to adjust themselves to the requirements of true 
modern education. Thorough organization of our schools 
in the various dioceses, with a head appointed by the chief 
ecclesiastical authority in the diocese, is now the rule. From 
this central authority the whole school system is beginning 
to be developed along lines which exclude haphazard pro- 
cesses and experimenting, and, in the main, hold the schools 
throughout the diocese to one approved and up-to-date 
course of instruction. This splendid step forward is made 
possible by permitting the central authority to designate 
what shall be taught, the requirements of teachers, and in- 
deed all matters pertaining to school direction. The im- 
mediate consequence noted in dioceses which have adopted 
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the policy is the promotion of a steady and harmonious 


working toward one great aim and ideal—thoroughness in 
elementary training. There are other results of beneficial 
influence. Whilst uniformity in the courses insisted upon 
does not do away with the individuality of the teacher or 
prevent the capable teacher from exerting his superior 
knowledge or attainments for the good of the school sys- 
tem, it does limit the possibility of certain evils likely to be 
present where that individuality is subject to no control. 
There is little opportunity allowed to waste time on non- 
essentials, on fads and fancies; there is small likelihood 
that our schools may be built up on a merely theoretical 
and impractical basis; there is a certain assurance that 
an intemperate zeal will not be permitted to look to the 
benefit of the few who enter High School and ignore the 
interests of the many who do not go beyond the elementary 
grades. 
+ * * 

To be sure we do not mean to affirm that these happy 
effects are realized from the presence simply of uniformity 
in school courses. The writer has before him the report 
of an investigator appointed by the editor of a New York 
paper to interview capable teachers who have long been 
engaged in elementary school work here in the metropolis. 
The information it conveys seems calculated to make one 
go slowly in predicating the advantages of a fixed system 
for elementary schools. In a city where the teachers are 
declared to be the best equipped in the world and where 
the most modern methods and educational appliances are 
in use, competent appear to fol- 
lowed in the city’s public schools somewhat of a joke. Com- 
plaints are made that the average New York boy when he 
leaves the elementary schools “cannot add up a column of 
figures correctly nor subtract nor multiply nor divide, al- 
though, to be sure, he can weave baskets and cut out figures 


critics deem the system 


from colored paper.” 
* * 

When, however, one insists upon the helpfulness of uni- 
formity and continuity in a school system he has in mind, 
naturally, a system not built on impractical methods and 
fads, but one that has been evolved from a prudent study 
of the ideal sought in the school training—thoroughness—in 
the special phase of development the system is presumed 
to seek. And it is precisely this quality that we claim to 
find in the systems which present day progress in Catholic 
elementary schools has introduced in various dioceses of the 


land. A notable evidence is that presented in the Course 
of Study and Syllabi just published by the New York 
Catholic School Board for the elementary schools of the 


archdiocese. 
e 


* * * 

A fair test of the merit of work scheduled for an elemen- 
tary school is that mapped out in the Arithmetic syllabus. 
Experienced teachers are agreed that in no branch taught 
the little ones is there opportunity to judge the definite 
purpose of the entire course and the practical aim sought 
to be attained in it, such as that afforded by the manner in 
which they are drilled in Arithmetic. Much time must be 
given to forming the habits of correct adding, subtracting, 
multiplying amd dividing; problems, properly so called, re- 
quiring the application of logical analysis should not be 
introduced until the pupil shall have completely ‘mastered 
these fundamental processes, and the old-fashioned, readily 
understood “sums” should, therefore, form the ordinary ex- 
ercise work in the two or three lowest grades; each grade 
should be devoted to the teaching of some particular topic 
and there should be no overlapping of these topics. This 
overlapping, say practical teachers, the taking up of decimals, 








for instance, in one grade, whilst long division is still being 
taught, muddles the pupil and destroys the ordinary pos- 
sibility of thorough work. All these requirements are found 
in an excellent degree in the new Syllabus for New York’s 
Catholic elementary schools, and the prudent regard shown 
for expert opinion in this course is equally marked in the 
work scheduled throughout. Were one inclined to pick a 
flaw in a scheme so generally praiseworthy, regret might be 
expressed that a fault noticed in late years in some ele- 
mentary school programs is given permanency in the Board's 
schedule. It seems to us that the plan of holding the eighth 
year common school work for a general review of the entire 
field of arithmetic is now commonly conceded to give better 
assurance of practical good, than is that of permitting the 
children of that grade to nibble at the elements of algebra— 
a branch whose usefulness is not assured to one who will 
not enjoy the privilege of studying it more fully than will 
the ordinary parish school pupil. 

There may arise occasion to discuss in particular detail 
the syllabi of the New York course making up what a tried 
teacher will not fail to recognize as a model scheme of 
school work for the ordinary boy and girl. Its purpose 
frankly is to provide the child attending the Catholic ele- 
mentary school with the best general training suitable to 
its years and capacity; there is in it no suggestion of special- 
ization—its purpose is to give that measure of mental drill 
constitute the “something more’ than mere 
facility in bread winning which even the average child 
should enjoy. After-possibilities, that obtain in the case of 
the few who shall know the privilege of advanced formation, 
are not the standards determining its scope. The old- 
fashioned three R’s are its matter and the idea of 
thoroughness pervades its every step. The grade work, 
whether in English, arithmetic, history and geography, or 
religion, is logically thought out and planned, and the pupil 
who follows each course will undoubtedly be made to feel 
that there is something definite to learn, and he will pass 
from grade to grade feeling that he has actually acquired 
something. This idea of thoroughness is apparent even iu 
the lesson plans, or lists, drawn up to mark how the instruc- 
tion is divided according to subjects and hours in the week; 
to the essentials in elementary training is assigned always 
the lion's share of the twenty-five hours making up the 
week’s class room work in each grade and sufficient time is 
allotted to give to the little ones the preliminary notions 
cultura! have been 


which will 


main 


regarding such practical and topics, as 
proved by experience to be an admirable adjunct to the 
general development of the child’s faculties 
* * * 
Naturally the “religious atmosphere,” required as a vital 
factor in any system of education worthy of the name, is 
everywhere present. Not, as some little acquainted with 


the routine of the parochial school class room foolishly 


fancy, that there is provision made for the continuous 
direct teaching and practice of religion throughout the 
school day, but the schedule is insistent that the training 


of the children following its requirements must be permeated 
by religious principle. There is, to be sure, a fixed period 
each day, in every grade for set religious instruction; and 
while one finds it difficult to specially praise where there is 
so much that merits approval, yet it were ungracious to 
close our notice of the New York Catholic course of 
study without a word of sincere commendation, and of con- 
gratulation as well, to the teacher or teachers who drew up 
the singularly excellent plan it contains for the study of the 
catechism. Surely its author, to quote the words of the 
introduction to the syllabus on religion, “must have ever 
kept before his mind that the teaching of religion is the 
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compelling and paramount reason for the existence of our 
costly, magnificent separate system of education.” 
B35. Ot. 


MUSIC 


The new York diocesan authorities have taken a notable step 
in including an excellent system of sight reading and singing 
in the new plan of studies which has just been given out for 
use in the parochial schools of the archdiocese. 

The general plan prescribed has been prepared by Rev. J. B. 
Young, S.J., and is the result of over thirty-five years of study 
and practical experience with children in the primary grades 
The course has therefore been thor- 
oughly tested; it is practical, and most carefully graded, while 
keeping the highest artistic ideals in view as its ultimate aim. 
The schedule as outlined begins with the first grade, and con- 
tinues for four years. It assumes a minimum of two lessons a 
week from a music teacher, with cooperation from the regular 
grade teacher on intervening days. The grade teacher is ex- 
pected to spend ten to fifteen minutes each day in reviewing 
the purely theoretical side of the last lesson and in preparing 
staff reading or memory work for the next lesson. This plan 
enables the music teacher to focus his attention upon the purely 
musical side of the work during the short time at his disposal. 

At the beginning of the fifth year, or even sooner, the chil- 
dren will be prepared to read at sight and sing with trained 
voices all music of ordinary difficulty. They will then be ready 
to take up the practical study of two and three part choruses, 
and the Gregorian Masses from the Vatican Kyriale. It is 
suggested that at this point the choir master of the church should 
take charge of the children’s training. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this move- 
ment, the practical foundation, solidly laid, for a future of well- 
trained Catholic musicians, If we have been slower than the 
public schools to take up the practical study of music, we can 
now feel confident of making up for lost time. The more 
definite ideal toward which we aim, and the higher type of 
music which our course will include, should enable our children 
to show results surpassing in artistic value anything that has 
been done hitherto. 

We trust that the other dioceses of the country may follow 
this excellent example. Some few have already led the way, 
but with a unified system of musical training throughout the 
parochial schools of the country, we should have gone, a long 
way indeed towards the realization of the Holy Father’s most 
practical ideals on the subject of the reform of Sacred Music. 

J. B. W. 


of the parochial schools. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The idea is prevalent that no girl goes wrong of her own 
free choice. One could prove its absurdity a priori with 
half a dozen good reasons. Its defenders rely greatly on the 
accounts given of themselves by persons turned over by the 
police magistrates to the agents of Rescue Societies. Did 
these benevolent women realize how little such accounts are 
to be trusted, they would be less confident in the matter. 

This is one extreme. The other is, that every unfortunate 
has only herself to blame; that she ‘has gone to her fate with 
eyes wide open, and that all talk about protecting her is 
foolish sentimentality. 

The truth is, found in the middle. There are 
those who go wrong by choice, and they are sufficiently nu- 
merous to be more than occasional exceptions to a general 
There are those who go wrong freely, yet who would 


as usual, 


rule. 


not do so were they not thrown, so to speak, into the occa- 
sion, and these constitute the largest class; and some there 
These demand protec- 


are real victims of circumstances. 
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tion from society in strict justice; charity at least requires 
that the second class be helped. The protection of the 
former belongs principally to a vigilant police, who should 
be convinced that they have no more imperative duty: the 
helping of the latter is principally the affair of organized 
charity. We say principally, because public authority is by no 
means excluded from the latter function; neither is organized 
charity from the former, 

Confining ourselves to the work of organized charity, we 
are gratified to be able to say that societies for the protec- 
tion of young persons are springing up everywhere. They 
are found in Europe, as the readers of AMERICA are aware, 
engaged especially in looking after young women emigrating 
to foreign lands. They exist also in countries, such as the 
United States, which receive a large immigration. They are 
established also in many large towns whither girls go from 
the surrounding country seeking employment. The method 
usually followed is, in the case of emigrants from either the 
country or from foreign lands, to take the names of these 
and their destination, and to notify the societies on them 
route or at their journey’s end to look out for them; and in 
the case of immigrants from abroad, to meet steamers and 
trains and take charge both of those consigned to the society’s 
protection and of those whom the agents may judge to be fit 
objects of its care. 

Such a society is the Catholic Women's League of Chi- 
cago, with its office at 7 West Madison street. In its pros- 
pectus, which we have before us, it begs all young persons 
coming to Chicago to notify it before leaving home, so that 
its agents may meet them and conduct them to safe lodgings 
and honorable employment. This is excellent as far as it 
goes; but it seems to us that it will not do to leave the matter 
to the initiative of the young people themselves. Perhaps 
nowhere is the utility of federation so great, or its needs so 
urgent, as in the case of these societies, which, if any general 
good is to result, must be in constant communication. In 
Europe this federation exists to a certain extent: it should 
be perfected so as to take in this side of the Atlantic. So- 
cieties in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Rio 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, etc., should be advised by 
the European societies of every one emigrating under therr 
auspices; and if the state immigration agents at such places 
receive a similar list of names, they may be trusted to see 
that none on it leaves the receiving station except under the 
protection of the local society. The pastors of country par- 
ishes should be furnished with the society’s address in every 
seaport, for the benefit of emigrants, and in every large city, 
for those who are about to seek work in their own land, so 
that they may consign the lambs of their flock to safe hands, 
and a work so organized would have the zealous support of 
the diocesan authorities. As for the young people them- 
selves, they should be given a card commending them to the 
care of every society on their route. 


Another point worthy of notice, especially in this country, 
is the importance of training young people in the practice 
of Christian modesty, a powerful defence against danger. 
They should learn from childhood that the street is, by its 
very nature, a means to an end. We read of Sts. Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzen, that when they were students they 
knew only two streets, one leading to the school, and the 
other to the church. One walking the streets only for need- 
ful exercise, should have the appearance of going some- 
where. Modest haste, downcast eyes, quiet conversation 
with a companion will save one from molestation. But we 
see too little of this. But we see many sauntering along 
with roving eyes loud in word and laughter. They mean no 
harm; but for all that, they are in danger. Here is some- 
thing for parents and teachers to consider. H. W. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


“Penn,” writing in the Evening Bulletin 
of Philadelphia, September 28, denounces 
the practice of those who stir up opposi- 
tion to a political candidate on account of 
his religion, He says: 

There is no other principle of American 
citizenship which is more to be valued, as 
it always has been, too, by such men, than 
the separation from our political and gov- 
ernmental life of all acts or practices which 
might lead to the proscription of any one 
on merely the score of his creed or his 
methods of worshipping his God. It is not 
always observed even among us Amer- 
icans quite as much as it should be; the 
unwritten law by which a Catholic, if not 
also a Jew, is barred from the Presidency, 
and against which Mr. Roosevelt once 
raised a just and emphatic protest, has too 
much vogue, and in too many campaigns 
there is an unwarranted disposition to de- 
mand from candidates what they “believe” 
and to criticise or condemn their opinions 
as unworthy or as “dangerous.” Thus, 
three years ago, even Mr. Taft, a citizen 
whose private and public life has presum- 
ably been much above the average of 
cleanliness and honor among statesmen, 
was subjected to numerous impudent and 
even insolent interrogations on the ground 
that, being a Unitarian, he would not, or 
might not, be able to administer the Presi- 
dency with a due regard to his moral 
obligations, 

There was nothing more creditable to 
Mr. Roosevelt than his clear enunciation 
of that principle while he was President 
and when Mr. Taft’s Unitarian beliefs 
were cited by some clergymen as reasons 
for assuming that he might be “danger- 
ous.” There he at least stood on the same 
ground with many of his countrymen who 
have not always been able to agree with 
him in some of his methods as an agi- 
tator of either economic or constitutional 
opinions. He declared that Taft’s religion 
was nowise a thing which should give oc- 
casion for political discrimination; that 
speculation on the subject for the purpose 
of exciting opposition or prejudice against 
him as a candidate for office, was unjust 
and illegitimate, and he gave us all an in- 
teresting view of his Cabinet when he de- 
scribed it as made up of Protestant and 
Catholic, Christian and Jew—which was 
his way of putting the matter—sitting side 
by side in common loyalty to the nation 
and the government, and each forgetful of 
the religion of the other. He illustrated, 
too, the folly it is among most of us of 
the disposition to apply denominational 
tests to public men when he said that, if 
it were proper and legitimate to support or 
to oppose a candidate because he is a Uni- 
tarian, it would be equally so to support or 
to oppose him because of his opinions on 








such questions as justification by faith, or 
salvation by works, or the method of ad- 
ministering sacraments, and so on until 
really there would be no point at which the 
process could stop. 

No trickster is meaner in his mischief 
than the one who deliberately strikes that 
false note in a political campaign. 


PERSONAL. 


The editorial tribute to the late Mer. 
William J. White, of Brooklyn, by Ed- 
ward T. Devine of the Survey is a grace- 
ful as well as a grateful recognition of the 
aid given by that noble priest to his fellow 
workers of every denomination in the field 
of social reforms. One may not doubt 
the sincerity of the man who is quick to 
make public acknowledgment of the serv- 
ices of a Catholic priest when the failure 
to make such acknowledgment might pass 
without comment. Catholics will be pleased 
to know the esteem in which Mgr. White 
was held even by those who were not of 
his Faith, though that knowledge will be 
accompanied by an added regret over his 
loss, The editorial notice is as follows: 

Social workers of every faith pay eager 
homage to the memory of their fellow 
worker, the Very Rev. Dr. Mgr. William 
J. White, supervisor of Catholic Charities 
of Brooklyn, who died on August 29, as 
he was completing the forty-first year of 
his age. Dr. White, he has usually been 
to us, though we took our full share of 
satisfaction in the rank conferred upon 
him by Pope Leo for his success in the 
supervision of the charities of Brooklyn. 
More completely than almost any other 
man he embodied for us the rapproche- 
ment between the eternal religious tradi- 
tion and the new social spirit of our own 
age. Of his loyalty and devotion to the 
Catholic Church others may more appro- 
priately testify, though it never occurred 
to any of us to question it. Of his loyalty 
and devotion to the ideals of the modern 
philanthropy as they are held in common 
by Jew and Gentile, by Catholic and Prot- 
estant, by socialized wealth and by so- 
cialized labor movements, we were always 
equally assured. Dr. White’s address at 
the Boston National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction in June, the last of 
his public addresses before a general au- 
dience, was a stirring and vigorous de- 
fense of the church against the charge of 
being reactionary and indifferent to the 
material needs of men, and a luminous 
exposition of the attitude of the church 
towards social needs and social reforms as 
Dr. White finds it expressed especially in 
the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. Most 
striking is the eloquent closing paragraph 
of this summary, in which he brings to- 
gether the threads of his argument, and 
pays just tribute at once to the church in 








whose name he speaks and to the social 
workers in the midst of whom he stood: 
“Finally, she boasts, not without reason, 
that in proclaiming the sanctity and indis- 
solubility of marriage, the solidity of do- 
mestic society, the divine origin of author- 
ity, and the need of virtue and morality 
in the private citizen, she has given the so- 
cial worker a background for his reforms, 
a solid foundation upon which to build that 
city of God which earnest social 
worker sees in vision, labors to bring down 
from the clouds, and which in a thousand 
centers of teeming humanity is slowly be- 


every 


coming a reality.” 

Sane, sincere, open-minded, 
and plain-spoken, Mgr. White 
valuable worker, whether on the founda- 
tions or on the superstructure of that city 
of our visions. The national, State, and 
city conferences were filled with his friends, 
who mourn with those of his parish and of 
his communion, and who hope, with them, 
that his influence will not soon disappear 
from among men.—The Survey, Septem- 
ber 30. 


sympathetic, 
was a most 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The estate of the Rev. Angelo Lugero, 
formerly of Phelps, N. Y., who died in 
Italy in 1909, was recently appraised at 
$20,000. By the will of Father Lugero, the 
sum of $5,000 is left to relatives in Italy; 
the remainder is divided as follows: St. 
James’ Catholic Church, Trumansburg, 
2,000; St. Michael’s, Penn Yan, $2,000; 
St. Stephen’s, Geneva, $1,000; the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, $500; Julia 
O’Connell, Trumansburg, $1,000, and $400 
for Masses for the repose of the testator’s 
soul. 


The fourth lecture course in ecclesias- 
tical art was recently held at the royal 
university of Vienna. The object was to 
teach ecclesiastics and those interested in 
the construction, beautifying and preserv- 
ing of chirches to distinguish between the 
false and the true style in art. The an- 
cient monuments especially, it is stated, 
have suffered greatly in the past from an 
unintelligent vandalism, which was the re- 
sult of false stylistic principles. The 
course was accompanied by a system of 
practical tours, under directions of com- 
petent guides, to the various churches and 
ecclesiastical art establishments, 

Another study circle of even greater sig- 
nificance was that which convened in the 
classic halls of Innsbruck to open the first 
Catechetical Course held in the Tyrol. 
The questions under discussion were all 
confined to the subject of religious instruc- 
tion, such as the best methods of teaching 
the Catechism, preparation for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments in accordance with 
the decree on Early Communion of chil- 
dren, study-plans and character building. 
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A special evening was devoted to the con- 
sideration of parental duties, and many 
of the Catholic laity availed themselves of 
the invitation to attend at these final lec- 
tures of the course, That this most im- 
portant work has received the highest 
recommendation of the eclesiastical author- 
ities it needless to mention. Nothing 
can be more worthy of all encouragement 
in our day than the promotion of enthusi- 


is 





asm in the cause of catechetical instruc- 
tion, 
President Taft, while “swinging around 


the circle,’ was given a reception, Septem- 
ber 2ist, by the faculty and students of 
Nazareth Academy, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
While the President’s suite of seventy per- 





be very serviceable. All the connections 
must be clean and tight, soldered if pos- 
sible. There is no need of insulating the 
rod from the side of the house. The lower 
ends should run into some imperishable 
and conducting substances and into moist 
ground. Underground pipes make excel- 
lent terminals. ; 

The action of a lightning rod is two- 
fold. First, the row of points at the top, 
as some say, allows the opposite charge, 
which the overhanging cloud has generated 
in the house by induction, to run up from 
the ground and neutralize that of the cloud. 
Others hold that they offer a better path 
for the bolt when it does strike the house. 
Secondly, the strands on the sides of the 
house keep the electric charge on the out- 


sons entered the hall Mr. Taft stopped to| side of it. 


greet the Reverend Mother Superior and to 
register in the visitors’ book. 
dent Burke of the Commercial Club had in- 
troduced our Chief Executive, one of the 
pupils of the academy read a short address, 


After Presi- | 


Lightning rods are necessary for iso- 
lated buildings. We cannot claim that they 
are an absolute protection in all cases, be- 
cause it may happen that the overhead 
charge is so great that the rod cannot carry 


and then a tiny girl pinned a gold badge to} all of it, or comes up so suddenly that it 


the lapel of Mr. Taft’s coat, The President 


has not sufficient time to act. In that case 


then arose and said, in the course of his | the house may be struck in spite of its 


speech: 

“It is a great pleasure to be here in this 
institution of learning. It is an experience 
I have had in Michigan before, and I re- 
member quite like this in Monroe, 
where there is a Catholic girls’ school, in 


one 


which they took occasion to welcome me | 
when I visited that vicinity and made an| 
| buildings are isolated. 


address like this expressing, what I under- 
stand to be the first tenet of the Church, 


‘Loyalty to the constituted authority and | 
| 
love of country.’ 


| rods. 
'in all ordinary storms a good rod is an 
| excellent protection, 


| 
| 
| 


| structures and the many wires dissipate the 


It is highly probable, however, that 


Why does lightning strike so seldom in 
cities? Because the many spires and steel 


charge very quickly. 
Why so often in the country? Because 


Why are rods not used in cities? They 
are not so necessary, for the reason given. 
If rods are a protection, why do insur- 


“Occasions like this show how, instead | ance companies not give better rates to 


of love of Church and interest in the | 


Church being inconsistent with love of | 
country and interest in the nation, that the | 


better Catholic you have, the better Ameri- 
can you have.” 


SCIENCE | 


LIGHTNING Rops 


| 
‘Constant Reader” from Detroit requests | 


a a : P , : hth 
information in these pages on lightning 
rods. He asks: Are lightning rods of any 
account? Are they a sure protection 





against lightning if properly put on? 

We must premise a few words on the | 
proper construction of a lightning rod. | 
it ought to extend above all the 
prominent points of a building, and end 
(or begin) at each in one or more points. | 
If the roof is metallic the rod ought to! 
be connected with it. All the architectural | 
points of a roof, such as finials, railings | 
and the like, will then act as so many ends 
the rod. Then the rod ought to be 
brought down over all the sides of the 
house, in the more places the better, the 
idea being to cover the house, as it were, 
with a For this purpose the 
room ventilators will 


First, 


to 


netting 
toilet 





spouting and 





accident. 
| the same, whether we pay the premium or 


|case we 
ance when the lightning does strike. 


persons whose buildings are rodded? This 
is a matter of business. The reasons may 
be, first, because a lightning rod is not an 
absolutely certain protection. Secondly, 
because, although rods may be put up prop- 
erly, they are generally neglected and then 
out of order. Thirdly, there is a question 
of the risk, since a building may be as 
likely visited by lightning as by any other 
In practice, the expense is about 


keep the rod in order. And in the first 
have the advantage of the insur- 


Wiu1aM F. RIGcE, s.J. 





Hypochlorites, now freely used in the 
purification of drinking water, when 
brought in contact with the metal parts of 
the supply system, seriously impair their 
longevity. In consequence an ingenious 
device is now used for applying this chem- 
ical direct to water under pressure, ‘The 
pressure is so regulated by mechanical 
contrivances that the solution is forced 
through the feed pipe at a rate always 
proportional to the existing rate of flow 
through the main. 








OBITUARY 


By the death of Mr. Charles F. Smith, 
which occurred on October 2, Montreal has 
lost a prominent citizen and the Catholics 
of that city their leading representative 
since the death of Sir William Hingston. 
Interested at all times in educational mat- 
ters, he was one of the founders of the 
Catholic High School, a member of the ad- 
ministrative body of Laval University, and 
President of the Montreal Catholic Sailors’ 
Club, the first Catholic Sailors’ Club in the 
world. In a quiet, unostentatious manner, 
he was a generous contributor to deserving 
charities, irrespective of nationality or 
creed, The public offices he held during an 
active life included the presidency of the 
Board of Trade, the highest commercial 
honor, and the presidency of the Western 
Hospital. He was also governor of the 
General, the Western and the Notre Dame 
Hospitals, and vice-president of the Alex- 
andra Hospital, for contagious diseases. 
All recognized in him the highest type of 
Christian layman, one whose public-spirited 
benevolence and charity showed him to be 
the possessor of the noblest qualities of 
mind and heart. At the time of his death 
Mr. Smith was in his seventieth year. The 
Rev. Father McShane, pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, was celebrant of the solemn 
requtem Mass, which was attended by many 
of the prominent citizens of Montreal. The 
Rev. Lewis Drummond, S.J., as the Chap- 
lain of the Catholic Sailors’ Club, was also 
present at the funeral. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Not THE PUBLISHERS OF THE Book, 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for October 7th, 
you notice “The Old Home and Other 
Stories,” translated from the French by 
Susan Gavan Duffy, You give our name as 
publishers of the book, saying that it is 
strange that a professedly Catholic publish- 
ing house should publish it. Permit us to 
say that, though the book has our imprint, 
it is not our publication. The publishers 
are Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne, the well- 
known Catholic firm of London. As we 
are their agents in this country we took a 
small edition. “Humble Victims,” by the 
same translator, issued about two years 
ago by the same publishers, was so highly 
spoken of that we took it for granted that 
“The Old Home” was all right. AMERICA 
gave the former book a favorable notice. 
Had “The Old Home” been submitted to 
us in manuscript form we would not have 
accepted it. We regret that the book was 
sent out with our imprint and are with- 
drawing it from the market, 

Yours very respectfully and truly, 
New York City. BENZIGER BROTHERS. 











